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Preface 



The great population shifts occurring throughout the world today have 
focussed attention on language policy in the education of children who do 
not speak the language of the country in which they are being schooled. The 
establishment of guest-worker (K>lides in Europe and Australia and 
politically-motivated migrations of peoples from regions such as Southeast 
Asia and the Caribbean are some of the events that have brought about this 
situation. As Kloss observes, 

'*Until recently, it was possible to venture an admittedly crude 
genera''zation regarding the global issue of language maintenance vs. 
language shift. Africa and the Americas, so the statement wentf were 
leaning toward language shift in order to reduce the number of tribal 
tongues, and in the New World, also of immigrant tongues. In Europe 
and Asia, on the other hand, the psychological climate was held to be 
more favorable to language retention. This juxtaposition is beginning to 
get blurred, chiefly because so many American nations are moving 
toward greater freedom for maintenance — as a concomitant — for the 
unfolding of nondominant languages/' (1977, p, iii) 

Although the official language of the Federal government has always been 
English, historically the United States has not been a strictly monolingual 
country in either the sfNeech of its people or its governments. State and local 
polities with high concentrations of people speaking other languages, at 
various times, have conducted their affairs in languages other than English: 
Spanish in Puerto Rico, French in some parishes of Louisiana and counties 
of Maine. German in Pennsylvania and Ohio, and Spanish in the Southwest 
and New York City. 

Current Census data indicate that over 65 languages are spoken by a 
large number of citizens; recognition of the distmction among the Native 

This viitume preparrd ^ pm of ihc Aftsessmenf iif Biltnguai Persons Projcii suf^ned m 
part through ttic NaiitMial Imtituiir of Eduvatiiin's anitract (N I E 4(1()^79-1H>2) with 
liilcf Ameriva Research Associates The 0|wnH>rni of the conir ihuturs arc thetr ««vn and Ji» noi 
reflect ihofie of the Natumal imiitate uf Fducaiion 
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American languages would ackl even more. The linguistic diversity brought 
on by earlier waves of immigration continues today as new waves of 
Vietnamese. Cambodians and Iranians enter this country (Kloss. 1977). 

■ The cost and con^uences of the different approaches being used in 
the United States to educate such children are. therefore, of great interest 
not only within this country, but also to those concerned with the social, 
economic and political fabric of many other countries. 

Schools have used diverse instructional methods for children from 
families speaking languages other than English. Some have taught in English 
in a sink or swim fashion or with the variant of adapting the English used to 
the studenis' comprehension. Some combine s[M;cial tutoring in English, 
English as a Second Language (ESL), with use of English as the language of 
the classroom. If the student seems more profiaent in the native language 
than in English, in addition to ESL instruction, some schools provide 
academic instruction in the student's first language. Still othere. particularly 
in the early grades, provide almost all formal instruaion in the students' first 
language, phasing in ESL while the child becomes literate in the native 
language. 

Dedsktns aj^t instructional approaches are influenced by considera- 
tions othcf than ttiet of the learner's mastery of English. For example, some 
major fact^ considered include the number of language minority students, 
language dj\enityj availability of qualified teachers, costs, and attitudes 
toward langua|Ka^uisition and maintenance. In making a decision about 
instnictionai apftfoaches variCHis theories concerning the nature of language 
proficiency essefltial for succ«s in school along with an understanding of the 
impact of th^various instructional approaches on the development of 
language sinils and overall student achievement are tmponant components. 
Often at the core of sudi a discussion are beliefs about the what and the how 
of language proficiency assessment. 

The purposes of the Assessment of the Language Proficiency of 
Bilingual Persons (ALPBP) project were, first, to bring together what is 
known about these issues and, second, to improve understanr^ing of 
language proficiency assessment in ways that would be practical for 
classroom teachers. Hie result, it was h(^>ed. would be to provide constructs 
for thinking about language proficiency that could lead to practical tools for 
teachers' uhe and to belter informed entry/exit decisions. 



PMnls of Or^in 

There were several points of origin for the ALPBP project. One was the 
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1978 Falmouth Conference on Testing, Teaching and Learning (Tyler & 
White, 1 979 ), TTiis conference came alKiut as a result of the 1 978 conference 
called by the Department of Health, Education and Welfare (DHEW) whkh 
focused on the reasons for the dedine in aditevement test scores. 
Parttdi^ts at the DHEW cxHiference argued that a significant fi^or in die 
dedine was the use of inappropriate tests. Using this line of reasoning the 
Falmouth Conference (^nidfMtnts c^Miduded that testing could serve 
important purpc^es if it was dcae in a different manner. They rc^^ognized 
that the use of standardized testing was often ineffident and unreliaMe, 
parttoilarly. when used to make educational dedsions about individuals and 
aboi'i pro^^ effectiveness. Thb was fcHind to be particularly true in light 
of findings from human cognition studies. Thus, the partidpants urged 
Federal support of new approaches to testing; 

**How are we to pursue this vision of testing merged into a 
teaching-testing system, fitted to the natural classroom situation, 
drawing upon the oignttivc sdentists and teachers and scholars in the 
subject areas, and exploiting the rapidly developing information- 
handling technology? One way is to continue ^nd perhaps expand 
support for research on classroom process and human cc^ition« and 
for the development of new technotogicatly-based testing, and testing 
involving persons from the subject area/' (Ty!er& White, 1979, p. 12) 



Another point of origin was a naitonal survey of language minonty students 
(O^Maiiey, 1981 } and a project to develop entry ^xit criteria for bilingual 
education programs (Southwest, 1 980). Despite the usefulness of the results 
of these projects, their develc^nnent was marked by some concern for the 
inadequacy of language profidency assessment measures. The re^archers 
used the best of what was known in order to carry out the survey and to 
develop criteria recognized that the time had arrived to put resources into 
the kind of studies that could contribute to the overall improvement of 
language profidency assessment procedures, a view supported by many 
researchers (e.g. Caidmetat.. I972;Cummins, 1979;Canascoffa/M 1978; 
Hymes. 1976). 

A third point of origin was the enthusiasm shown by many involved in 
language profidency assessment for what variously had been called 
interactive research, collaborative development and developmental 
research. The notion is that knowledge and application have for loo long 
been separated. More effective research, it has been recognized can be 
carried out if researchers aiJ practitioners work together as co-equal 
members of a team. A tew models of such interactive research have been 
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^Tied out (e.g. Tikum^efirf., 1979; Tikunoff «a/.. 1980; PhiUps, 1980; 
»alaway & Lanier. 1979) and their results seem proroiiing. 

Ot^ fmnts of origin were the thinking that went into rescaith 
a^iHla-buiMingforthe 1 978 CongressionaMy mandated biUngual education 
^wbes. the faming of the Center for Research on BiUngualism. and the 
noa^ research ocmceres of the National Institute of Education's 
TcMhing and Learning Program. The scores of papers, workshops, analyses. 
mtdcmm and mtings leading into these activities laid some of the 
foundations for the proiect. 

The issues which emerged from these activities and experiences 
IRCCifMated NIE to develop an RFP which caUed for intcrMtive research 
ajjd which focused on issues rekited to language proficiency assessment . The 
RFP states that. 

i 

•Two of the most pressing needs in educating children from minority 
language backgrounds are (1) to pursue fundamental research on the 
nature of langua^ imificiency and how it can be measured, and (2) to 
provide teachers with up-to-date knowledge of language proficiency 
assessment so they can unprove their classroom assessment practices. 
The purpose of the RFP is to sohcil proposals for a program of work 
with two parts: (1) the adminstration of a competitive r««ardi 
program to support fundamental research on language proficiency 
assessment and (2) the operation of an experimenul program of 
teacher training designed to introduce teachers to current research 
perspectives on language proficiency assessment." (NIE. 1979. p. 5) 



Arrivals 

How successful has the effort been? 

First, educational decisions are not likely to be better than our 
understanding of language acquisition, language functioning and the nature 
of hinguage and its uses. While the finest crucible for promoting 
understanding may be theory-based, hypothesis-testing strong inference 
studies, another way of assessing depth of understanding is to determine if it 
can be applied. In this sense, the project has been successful. 

Second, one of the functions of research is to help iUuminate the way 
issues are thought about. It should improve ability to speak in more precise 
terms, and to refine the (Abates that go on as people seek their way toward 
new policies. Although a consensus on what is known about the nature of 
language proficiency and how it can be measured may not have been 
reached, the ALPBP project effort should at least clarify points of 
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disagreement, reasons for them, and frame the mu& even more 
canstnictivety. Here also the results , were commensurate with the 
ocmskkraMe effort invested in the ALPBP project. 

Third, the effort to form a working definition of communicative 
competeiKie and language proficiency and to make practical recommenda- 
tions whidi would be i»eful to teachers in the Ksosment language 
minority students for the purpose of making better entry/exit dec^CH^ and 
for the improvement of classroom practice • Here our reach exceeded our 
gr^ and the fund^ental research. Althou^ many definitions and 
descriptions are o^er^ in the papers in this volume, it was not pc^ible to 
reach a comei»u$ with regard to a working definition of commui^cative 
ocHnpeteiK«< 

Determining how many children in this country are language minority, 
dedding which of l^heir n^ds are uniquely language related, and what 
services may meet those needs are tasks which are likely to engage attention 
for some time to come. Definiticms and their a{^cations may influence 
estimates of resources needed, (fistrsbution of resource, and the naiiu-e of 
programs, as well as the fate df individual students. Hoping for clean-cut 
guidance on any of these issues is amlntious. They are, however, aU 
important and the ALPBP project seems to have brought together the nr ost 
that good research, carefully and creatively pursued, can offer at this time. 

Lois-ellin Datta 
former Associate Director 
NIE Program in Teaching 
and Learning 
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Background to the language 
proficiency assessment symposium 

This and the accompanying three volimies are compc^^ of selected papers 
whidi were presented at the Language Proficiency Assessment Symposium 
(LPA), held Mardi 14-18^ 1981, at the Airlie House Conference Center in 
Warrenton, Virginia, The Sympc^um wik planned and implemented as a 
component of the Asses»nent ot' Language Profidency of Biling^ Penons 
(ALPBP) project. The gcmh of the ALPBP project, i^nded by the National 
Institute of Education (NIE, 1979) and administered by InterAmerica 
Research Associates^ inc., were: 

— to pursue fundamental re^:arch on the nature of language proficiency 
and how it can be measured; and 

— to provide teadiers with up-to-date knowledge of language proficiency 
assc^ment (issues) so they can improve their classroom assessment 
practices (p* 5). 

The LFA Symposium represented a major effort toward integrating both 
the insights gained from findings emerging from the research componem 
and the implementation of the teacher training prc^ams of the ALPBP 
project. The SsrmpcHiium provided a forum where a broad spectrum of 
researchers, practitioners, and policymakers met to discuss the major issues 
and research finding which affect language proficiency i^sessment 
practices. 

R^archers were represented by scholars involveil in the development 
of modeh of communicative competence, related empihcal research* and 
the ^vek^mient and validation of t^ts of language proficiency and/or 
K ^' iumcative competence. Praaitiimers included teachers and school 
administrators engaged in the implementation of programs which require 
the a{:^Iication of language proficiency assessment strategies. Policymakers 
were individuals who play an imponant role in the funding of education 
research projects related to language profidency assessment and who are 
influential in the establishment of jM^licy in this area. 

ERIC 1 4 
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The (^nidpants interacted through the presentation of papers, 
reactioi^ to presentations, ami informal discussions. The main goals of the 
Symproturo were selected by the organizers based on the issues identified in 
a survey of researchers and educators. 

The goals were: 

— to develc^ a working definition of communicative proficiency; 

— to make recommendations for the assessment of language minority 
students for the purpose of entry /exit into appropriate educational 
programs; and 

— to make recommendations for funher research and to develop a 
research agenda. 

In regard to the first goaU the Symposium participants acknowledged the 
need to danfy the nature and scope of communicative proficiency and its 
relatronship to language proficiency. It was evident that some agreement 
among researchers and practitioners, along with much more conclusive 
informaticm about the nature of language and how it should be measured, 
wcHild be n^ressary to clarify the concepts. However, the recx>gnized 
kiKiwledg^ gaps and the diversity of perspectives, theories and research 
findings coiKreming the nature of language and its measurement « prevented 
the LPA Symposium participants from readiing a consensus. Issues which 
relate to thh» topic are found in this volume, Communicarive Competence 
Approaches to Language Proficiency Assessmem: Research and Applicaiion, 
The issues docu^ed range from theoretical questions regarding the 
construct of communicative proficiency to research relating communicative 
proficiency to literacy related skills. Language tests and testing 
met)Kxk»logies are considered in several papers. Questions are raised as to 
what tests should be measuring and why. Hie reliability of currently-used 
laiiguage proficiency assessment instruments, as well as the development of 
new, more appropriate measures are also addressed. 

Issues related to the second goal are found in this and the subsequent 
three volumes. An Ethnographk Sacioiinguistic Approach to Language 
Proficiency Assessmem takes a muitidisciplinary approach to language 
proficiency assessment and su|^rts tlKr develo{Mnent of innovative 
metlKKls for analyzing patterns of children's language use. The research 
presented involves what hm been called ethnographic/sodolinguistic 
a(^!)ro«:hes which places emphasb on the understanding of language use 
through the observatk>n of children's language in naturally^Kcurring 
contexts. These apiH^oaches are in contrast to the use of traditional testing 
and experimental research methodologies. 

er!c ''15 
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The relationship between a learner's first and serand language 
development and f^rfonmance in school are the focus of the volume 
Lmgua^ Proficiency and Acmiemk Achievemeni, '•A major reason for the 
confused state of the an of language proTiciei.cy in bilingual prc^rams . . . 
sten» from the failure to develop an adequate theoretical framework for 
relating language proficiency to academic achievement/' argues Cummins. 
He contends that without such a **framework it is impossible either to 
develop ratkmal entry/exit criteria for bilingual prc^rams or to design 
testing procedures to assess these criteria". The validity of the framework 
proposed by Cummings is debated in the volume. 

The concerns of practitioners, researdiers and poUcymakers. which 
relate to the assessment and placement of language minority students in 
bilingual education programs, arc the theme of the volume Placement 
Procedures in Bilingual Education: Education and Policy Issues. Ilic 
volume focuses on the legal and practical implications of federal guidelines 
with regard to language proficiency asse^ment practices. 

In meeting the third goal the LPA Sympc^ium provided a structure for 
participants to make practical rea>mmendations directed at influencing 
federal and state policies regarding language proficiency asses!«ment 
research and practices. The papers in all four volumes represent the 
panicipants* understanding of the various issues. The following is a 
summary of the conclusions reached and the recommendations made by the 
three groups represented at the Symposium — researchers, praciitioners 
and policymakers. 

The primary concerns of the researchers were: 

— The need for basic research into the nature of language that can 
provide the foundation for clarifying the concept of communicative 
competence and its relationship to language proficiency; 

— The need for applied research that expands on current understanding 
of the stale of the art of langua.^e proficiency assessment; 

— Tlie need to undertake validation studies of currently available 
language proficiency assessment instruments; 

— The development of multiple langu^ige assessment strategies that 
include both quantitative and qualitative components; 

— The need for adaptable government guidelines that affect language 
proficiency assessment practices; 

— The need for yearly meetings between researchers and practitioners to 
exchange intiiimation and ideas. 
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The major issues identified by the practitioners were: 

— The need for a working definition of communicative competence that 
clarifies its relationship to language proficiency; 

— The establishment uf practical as well as adaptable federal guidelines 
affecting language proficiency assessment practices; 

— The importance of maintaining a network of communication between 
practitioners and researchers; 

— The importance of obtaining up-to-date information on language 
proficiency assessment practices through more extensive use of 
resources such as the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 
(NCBE); 

— The use of the LPA Symposium as a model for future meetings among 
praaitioners. researchers and policymakers involved in language 
proficiency assessment practices that affect minority language 
students; 

— The support of federal agencies in encouraging collaborative research, 
an example of which would be including as criteria m Requests for 
Proposals (RFPs) the participation of practitioners at the local level. 

The issues of mi«t imponance, as seen by the policymakers, were: 

— The need to establish federal guidelines that can be adapted to 
accommodate relevant research findings that have bearing on the 
application of language proficiency assessment practices; 

— The need to establish federal guidelines that can be adapted to 
to support applied research on issues related to language proficiency 
assessment through grants and other forms of funding; 

— The need for federal agencies to suppon research that is carried out as 
a joint venture on the part of researchers and practitioners. 

The question of whether or not the objectives of the LPA Symposium wer« 
attained remains to be seen. It is hof^ that the papers presented in the four 
volumes will add new insights into the issue of language proficiency 
ass^ment- It is t^lieved that the research and theoretical perspectives 
offered will represent a pc^tive step toward attaining the development of 
effective language proficiency assessment procedures and. ultimately, a 
more equitable education for language minority students in the United 
States. 

Chartene Rivera 

Visiting Scholar 
NAEP Project 
Educational Testing service 
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The focus of this volume is on those theoretical « psychometiic and practical 
bsues which pose a challen^ to the measurement of language proficiency. 
The ^Mnplexity and difficulty of defining communicative competence and 
identifying valid and af^ropriate af^roadies for its measurement among 
^dents with limited English skills is reflected tx>th by the researchers and 
educators who contributed to the volume* 



The plan of the book 

The book is divided into two sections which demonstrate the need for 
continued muhidisciplinary dialogue among researchers and practitioners. 
In particular « the variation in perspectives and appro»:hes calls attention 
to critical issues of concern to bilingual educators which reflect some of the 
following issues: 

— What is the relationship t^tween language proficiency and com- 
municative competence? 

— How does communicative competence relate to academic achieve- 
ment? 

— Are there some common themes in the research reported here that 
provide insight both for researchers attempting to develop new 
language proficiency measures as well as for practitioners cunently 
relying on currently available ones? 

Appnmches to Communicative Competence 

TTiis part of the book renters on current perspectives and research. 
The individual chapters in their diversity, pose a challenge both for those 
attempting to use communicative competence to interpret the results of 
currently used langu^e proficiency measures as well as for th^>$e attempting 
to ctevelop valid language assessment instruments from a communicative 
competence pers[^ctive. 
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Waliat in, "An Overview of Commui^icative Competence", provides a 
history of the development of communicative competence and its influence- 
in the "study of teaching, learning and performance". The significant 
feature of communicative competence, she indicates, is the sodal com- 
ponent or "how individuals convey social information about the situation 
they perceive is being constructed . . . (and) how the individual acts under 
the assumption that the other person shares the same expectations about 
what is being said and what context they are building". 

From a psychometric perspective Bachman and Pabner describe three 
approaches to language proficiency assessment in their article, "Some 
Comments on the Terminology of Language Testing". The methods 
include the skill component approach, the communicative approach and 
the measurement approach. The authors extensively discus the measure- 
ment approach, through which they indicate it to be possible to describe 
"what constitutes linguistic competence, language skill, linguistic per- 
formance, communicative performance and measures of lingubtic and 
communicative performance". They illustrate their perspective by provid- 
ing an interpretation of the Canale and Swain model of communicative 
competence. This description, they indkate, "is conastent with what 
language t«ts measure and constitutes a st nement of what (is) a reason- 
able set of hypotheses about the nature of language ability." 

Duran, like Waliat, approaches the issue of communicative com- 
petence from a sociolinguistic perspective. He argues that attention to 
discourse and interactional skills may help to improve the interpretation 
and theoretical design of integrative measures of communicative com- 
petence. In the chapter, "Some Implications of Communicative Com- 
petence Research for Integrative Proficiency Testing", he provides a 
rationale for integrating this outlook into new "clinical" techniques of 
language assessment. 

Application 

The attempt to better understana communicative competence has 
resulted in a wide range of applied research within the context of bilingual 
and immersion education. The chapters, iiKrlw^ here arc repr«entative 
of the research undertaken to explore fHBCtical and valid ways to assess 
language competendes and to define their role in the educational place- 
ment of students with limited English skills. 

Older immigrant students whose first language is better developed 
upon arrival into a cxMmtry will acquire English acactemk skiib mork 
rapidly than younger inunigrant students. This hypoth^ of interdepeni 
dencc was the pivot for the Cummins, et ai. study, "Linguistic Interdepen- 
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ctencc Among Ja{>afi€se and Vietnamese Immigrant Student!^.*' The study 
WBS designed to test predictions that in an educational context the 
d^k^mient of language or communicative proficiendes in (seoind 
language) are partially dependent upon the level of development of L| 
(finil kmgua^) profkiency . The study finding sAtp^xnt the interdepenctencc 
hypotheses and provi<te evidence that communicative proficiency is not a 
static entity, but is part of a multifaceted process Of development. 

Ramirezes study. -Pupil Characteristics and Performance on Linguistic 
and Communicative Lanpmge Measures'", like Cummins* ^udy, highlights 
the need to understand the relationship between schcKri achievement and 
language {m>fk:ksncy. Sp^fkally, he examines the predictive validity of 
Unguis and omimunicative competence measures as compared with 
actual student achievement. 

In **A Communkative Approach to Language Proficiency Assessment 
m a MiiK>rity Setting*", Canate describes an ongoing project to develop two 
communicative proficiency instruments for use in French language schools. 
The framework for the instruments (also discus^d by Bachman and 
Palmer) is multifacet^ and includes ainsideration of grammatical com- 
petence, sodolinguistic competence, dtscourK competence and strategic 
oompeteim. 

Bruck, in the final chapter in this section, focuses attention on the 
acqumttOA of communicative competence and its relationship to academic 
achievement of learning disabled ^udents in imn^rsk>n education pro- 
grams in Canada. In '•The Suitability of Immers»on Education for Oiildren 
with S^)edal Needs'*, she poses the question: Would learning disabled 
stiKtents educated in a waker language have the same or similar learning 
problems if sdKX>led in their native language? The chapti^r provides insight 
into those components of instruction in a second language that may be 
ai^iropriate for this special gnnip of students. 

Ck?nesee*s chapter, ^'P^ydiolinguistic Aspects'% concludes the volume. 
Here Genesee ctescrib^ bask assumptions alK^iut communicative com- 
petence and points out that ""if language assessment techniques are to keep 
stride with evolving perspectives in linguistics, sociolinguistics and 
psj^hotogy, they wiU have to iiuxrrporate aspects of ct^mmunication. 
however ultimately cfefined"*. Uke the other authors, he reconfirms the 
need to clarify the nature of communicative rampetence and its relation- 
ship to language proficiency* Thus in addition to adding, highlighting, 
positing or negating current findings and perspectives regarding com- 
municative competence, the perspectives represented in the volume 
provide valuable information about the nature of children's language use, 
its assessment and the role of first and second language in academic 
^achievement. 
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An overview of communicative 
competence 



CyntUa WaUat 

The Florida State University 



The major-purpose of this paper is to review current perspectives and 
research on socialization and language in educational settings and to 
present several new tma^ of children and .youth's communicative com- 
peteiKre. 

The four sections that are included in this paper are linked by the use 
of an illustrative model for the study of classroon^. The major classes of 
the model provide a way of thinking about how far we have come in the 
study of teaching, learning and performant^. 

Section one provides a historical context on the notion of competence 
and, more specifically, creates a framework for the discu^ion of current 
perspectives on communicative competence in section two. 

Section three. Extending Our Observation System, suggests how what 
is currently known about social skill demands in the classroom^ psycho- 
social maturity demands, and instructional setting demands can begin to 
address Hymes' (1979) argument that developments in our understanding 
of the concept of competence depend upon becoming more aware of the 
types of demands we do and do not make on language use in the course of 
our lives. 

In the final section several studies of the range of classroom language 
demands that are possible in classrooms are reviewed. The studies were 
selected because of their potential for answering the realized need to 
consider the im[K)rtance of the sxmal situation in asses^ng communicative 
f^rformance. 



Fm^iectiyes on learsii^ and perfornmrce 
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Qottmi of what makes an imiividual luracteifiKally competent. PsyclK>lo^sts 
have siet themselves the task of exfrfaimng the **onlerty ^uisition of 
progressdiveiy moie complex o{:«nitkms that are supposed to ensure that 
eadi diUd attain, without too much difficulty, a level of competency 
rc^iuir^ for success at sdKior (Perret^ermont, p. v). As one 
ctevelo|miental psych^^pgbt has pcrinted out: 

''Langua^ exist because of the functions they serve, and so how 
individuate learn to use language fcH* such different imrposes q% to get 
ami give information and initiate and mcmitor interactions with others 
is a major aspect of (tevelo(Hneni'* (Bloom, 1978, p. 1) 

It is at this point that social ps^Jibk>gists, sociologists and anthropologists 
step in and remind us of another regularity which characterizes major 
a^)€^ of development in our society: the fact that many diiidren do iK>t 
pass through our school systen^ with an orderly progress^mi of success 
(Perret^ermont, 1980). 

Within this sphere of debate regarding learning, the notions of 
linguistic competence, psycho-social competence, communicative com- 
petence, and interrctional competence have bc^ addressed in the child 
(tevelopment, the ethmigraphy of conununkatton, and the study of teach- 
ing literature. The sections that folk>w describe major aspects or perspec- 
tives on competeiKe that have en^rged in e^ of thi^ areas. Thr review 
of afi^roaches to competence from child development, social psychology, 
ethnology, and education research traditions will be provided to establish a 
hbtorical perspective on the notion of competent, and, more specifically, 
to provide a current perspective to a mocfel for the study of classroom 
teachi^l. 

An UhiStrttiive model 

In 1974 an extensive review of research on teaching and learning was 
Gompited by Michael Dunktn and Bruce Biddle. In order to org4nize the 
difficult job of looking back over hundreds of observational studies of 
classrooms that were conducted in sc1kh>1s between the end of the 
nineteenth century and the early I970's, Dunkin & Biddle had to make 
several decisions. The first ctecision was how to contend with the same 
problem that faces all dbvelopmental researchers, that is, to find a way of 
ffisembling multifrie cot^i^ and information in such a way that educators 
can be reminded about what educators have learned about teaching and 
what events of teaching (i.e. units of analysis) have l^n studied. 

Dunkin & Biddle solved the problem of presenting information 
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about What was known about leaching up to 1971. and what teaching 
events had been studied the most up until 1971, by relying on an af^roach 
that has become one of the most frequent activities that scientists engage 
in: model building. The assumption that underlies model building is that in 
order to monitor anything one needs tools such as a list of traits, or a chart 
or other visual representation of the whole system or subsystem that is 
being monitored. Thus Duntcin & Biddle's presage, context, process, and 
product model of the study of classroom teaching included a wide variety 
of terms for expressing what was known in the first 70 years of research on 
the behavior and characteristics of teachers and pupils. 

Appropriately, Dunkin & Biddle pointed out that the behavior and 
characteristics model they constructed was neither exhaustive nor ctefmi- 
tive. That is, they did not argue that their model for the study of classroom 
teaching represents the actual causal processes in the situation. Rather 
Dunkin &. Biddle suggested that mwkh can serve as a tool for individuals 
who are convinced that it is known: (a) that classroom teaching obviously 
varies depending on subject, grade level, and group or individual task 
ccmtext. and at the same time recognize that it is also known (b) that within 
this variation there are similarities or rules for classrrom discipline and 
procedure that hold Kross grade levels whenever it is found that classroom 
disburse is conducted using the language of the community. 

In building a strong case for the value of continuing the tradition of 
using new models as tools for the study of classroom teaching, Dunkin & 
Biddle did tmi address how their mode! could incorporate bilingual 
teaching and learning. As described above, available knowledge as of 1971 
when Dunkin & Biddle began their seminal review of the study of 
classroom interaction had only led to agreement on the flnding that 
similarities in rules for classroom discipline and procedures across grade 
levels and task contexts can be observed when classroom discourse and the 
language of the community are one and the same. 

In the few short years since Dunkin & Biddle reviewed the Hndinp of 
the first 70 years of the study of teaching it has been made clear through 
sponsored research and through educational capacity building funding 
policies that this nation can no longer be considered a homogeneous 
monolingual state, and that educators can no longer fail to consider 
settings that were neglected in the first 70 years of teaching and learning 
research. Several major unanswered questions that are associated with the 
issue of bilinguaiism and past neglect of nonstandard curricula classrooms, 
rural classrooms, urban cla^rooms. classroomi for exceptional children, 
and classrooms representing various ethnic minorities, have been identi- 
fied. Specifically, these questions are: 
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^'What is the effect of simultaneous membership in several distinct 
speech communities on tl^ learning and di^lay of communicative 
skills in a variety of educational situations? What strategy are used 
by bilingual/btcultural children in learning such skills? Are these 
strategies alike or different when comfwed to the development in 
children from a more homogeneous linguistic background?" (Gamica 
& King, 1979, p. xvii) 

As shown in Figure I, the model for the study of classroom tesKrhing 
and learning constructed by Dunkin & Biddte does not inclucte explicit 
reference to communicative characteristics, causes, or consequences. Yet 
this nKxtel can still accomplish its original purpose which was to organic 
information in such a way that educators can build on what is known and, 
at the same time, address questions raised since the early 1970*s. 

''As may be seen, there are several regions in the model < The central 
region is the classroom itself, symbolized, ... by a rectangle. To the 
left of the classroom are three sets of variables that will surely have at 
least some influence on ci^sroom events: variables associated with 
the teacher, variables associated with pupils, and variables represent- 
ing the context of community, school, and classroom. To the right are 
some of the hoped for products of education. 
Throughout the model appears arrows. Each presumes a causative 
relationship. . . . Each arrow is but a source of hypotheses, however, 
and not a symbol of invariant truth/* (Dunkin & Biddie, 1974, p. 36) 



Current perspectiires str^f^bening a model for the study erf dfiKsroom 
teaching 

Folliiwing Dunkin & Bidiitc lite thirteen da)iH:!k uf variables ?iiUi;ge!i>ted 
in the model reproduced in Figure 1 will bt; reduced to four larger classes. 
Following the terminology suggested by Mitzel in 196(), and adopted by 
Dunkin & Biddie in 1974, presage, context, prcxress, and product variables 
will be distinguished throughout the remainder of this paper. 

Presage variahtes 

Dunkin & Biddie use the term presage variable«^ to inctuc^c formative 
experiences and training experiences, as well as measurable personality 
characteristics teachers take with them into the teaching situation. Recent 
reviews (Green & Wallat, 1979; 1981: Wallat & Green, 1979: 1982) of the 
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»gmfkant ocNitributioiis of many individuals who have contributed to 
develc^mig new pers{>ectives on teaching and learning have pointed out 
that tt^ meaning and signifkwice of the presage variables listed in Fif^re t 
b no longer taken for granted. Although most eduimtors are probably stilt 
convinced that the variables Dunkin & Bidktle synthesized from {Hist 
studies cm formative experience, training experiemre, and teacher prop- 
erties can still help them make some decisions about recruitn^nt and 
certification, nKist aiv also convimred that a moctel with straight arrows 
doesn*t quite capture the variables affecting a teacher's classroom be- 
havior. 

In keeping with the argument that a mcxtel for the study of com- 
municative competence in classroom teaching should build on past work it 
is not suggested here that the presage variables listed in Figure 1 should be 
- igm>red. Rather it is suggested that the meaning of fonnative experiences, 
training experiences, and propertries will eventually change as evidence 
mcmnts regarding why day to day communicative experiences and skilb 
r^uire as much anention in ttu; study of teaching, learning and perform- 
ance as the ^'olde'" variables we tend to think of as ones that operate k>ng 
ago before college or before pre-service training. Presage variables identi- 
fied in Dunkin & Biddle's synthesis of 70 years of research will be 
amplified, expanded and sometimes altered as language research alerts 
educators to a range of variables not previously considered. In short, as 
evidence mounts regarding tl^ assessment value of omibining the 
strengtte» of traditional sociometrk: instruments with methoc^ of observing 
day to day teacher ^udent interactions, the range and ^pe of meanings 
assodated with presage variables will expand (Foster & Ritchey, 1979; 
Gamica & King, 1979; Cherry- Wilkinson, 1981). 

Building on the w^rk of social psychologists and scK^ologists one 
pen|>^ve on teacher characteristics that appears useful in a discussion of 
communicative comf^tence is the view that socialization is a life long 
interactional process. One interaction paradigm of socialization posits that . 

**the phenomenon of s^alization can only by understood if seen as a 
complex interaction process governed by fthe pragmatic behavioral 
effects] of n^ds, dbmancfe;, and perspectives. In other words, rather 
than treating the adult*s behavksr as an inctependent variable, both the 
behavior of adults and of children must be seen as mutually dependent 
variables" (Dreitzel, 1973, p. 6). 

The question is, of course, how can one aax>upc for pragmatic 
(behavior) effects on the pan of both the adult and cMd in a m<^ei that 
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includes 3 seemingly different parts called formative experiences, training, 
and personality char»:teristics. Tannen's (1979) recent work suggests a 
way to answer this question. Future studies of teacher's communicative 
styles in bilingual classrooms can be enriched if guided by the image of 
teaching as a dual process. The theoretical rationale enveloped in Tannen's 
work on conversational style and conversation as a dual process is based on 
recognition of the need for balanced assessment of the impact of the 
conversation on both parties (p. 13). The premises that Tannen has been 
developing include (a) that communicating and learning to communicate 
always go hand in hand; (b) that just as one cannot not communicate; one 
cannot not communicate a style; and (c) that individuals are always 
learning from others and signalling to others what it is appropriate to talk 
about (e.g. notions of appropriate content, and new formulatic phrases 
that can be used in a social context) and how it is a{^ropriate to talk atK>ut 
it (e.g. notions of appropriate extent of camaraderie or distance/deference ' 
strategies to apply in a given situation. 

The work of Tannen and others (Gumperz & Tannen, 1979) has 
shown that the distinction between understanding and misunderstanding is 
an idealized one. In actual interaction speakers and listeners adiieve 
varying degrees of understanding of each others intentions and linguistic 
devices (p. 31). 

The finding that any device (i.e. lexical choices and particular use of 
paralinguistic features of speech) can fait to establish rapport, or distance, 
or whatever its user's intention, when used between speakers who are not 
customed to its use for that purpose has been shown by Tannen to occur 
not only for speakers of different linguistic and cultural backgrounds but 
among a half dozen friends who all spoke the same language during a 
Thanksgiving celebration at one friend's home. 

"In other words, each person used a unique mix of conversational 
devices whkh constituted individual style. When their devices matched, 
communication between or among them was smcK>th. When they 
differed, communication showed signs of disruption or outright mis- 
undertstanding" (p. 225). 

The implications of Tannen work for notions of both the teacher's and 
the student's communicative competence are significant. She has shown 
that educators need to consider the finding that communicative compe- 
tence or conversational style is not composed of discrete categories, but 
rather dimensions. What can be done in order to eventually strengthen a 
model of classroom teschmg and learning is first, identify how devices such 
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as overlap, pace, silence, persistence, and personal and impersonal topics 
tend to duster, and, second, consider the po^tivc or negative e;spectations, 
or formative frames, that individuals construct, modify, or suspend atKiut 
these clusters in different social settings. 

Needless ^to say, the recent findings atniut the pragmatic (behavior) 
effects and consequences of devices (Gumperz & Tannen, 1979) requires a 
change in thinking about how individual and serial differences are signaled 
and evaluated in face to face interaction between parents and children; 
teachers and children; a parent, teacher and child; and even between 
colleagues in school and other social institutional settings. 

Dell Hymes (1979) has argued for some time that the key to 
implementing such changes lies primarily in three ingredients: 

(a) training in a specialization he has called educational linguistics 

(b) influencing the training and outlook of others* and 

(c) continuing cooperation between educators and linguists. 

Hymes builds his case for reconsidering presage variables by describing the 
need for changes in the way educators understand the role of language in 
society and the way they now view competence. He points out that the **old 
dichotomies . . . correct vs. incorrect, rational vs. emotional, referential vs. 
expressive, fail to capture ... the character of competence in relation to 
the social history and social structure that shape it in a given case'' (pp. 
9-10). In order to capture ind assess the character of com(Krtence« training 
exi^riences would focus teachers on recent work which questions how 
formative experiences are thought about. According to Hymes: 

*'The concern to develop the full potential of each child would lead to 
recognition of language as involving more than the forms of standard 
language. . . . When we consider wherc a child is in his/her 
development and what his/her potential is, we are considering abilities 
for which •competence' is an excellent word. The point is to under- 
stand the term 'competence* as something close to its ordinary sense, 
mastery of the use of language'* (p. 14. 16). 

In order to stimulate new ways of thinking atwut formative experi- 
ences, Hymes presents several problems and unanswered questions that he 
recognizes are difOcuit for schools to acctpt. For example educators have 
yet to come to gripes with the findings that: 

**ther9 is a f^rvasive dominant attitude that discourages verbal fluency 
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and ex{ffesstveness in white males. It ought to be more widely 
recc^nized tt-iat in most known societies it is men who are considered 
the masters of verbal style, and incteed often trained in its ways , , . In 
our own country, . . . , it is commonly girls who show most verbal 
ability, who team or retain foreign languages. . . . Men in public life 
whose work ctepends on use of language may be heard to disclaim any 
special knowledge oiM^nunand of ii" (p. 14) 

Hymes raises several adcUtional serkius questions and considerations 
in his discusaon of adults communicative competence in our society. First 
he asks, what is the fate of narrative skill in our stxiety? 

"There is some reason to believe . . . that the expressivity of 
traditional narrative styles has often been disafi^proyed by the upward- 
ly mobile persons and the middle -class more generally. One sees a loss 
over several generations of a vital narrative style. . . . P^iple continue 
to relate accounts and narratives, but are we storying more and 
enjoying it less?" (p. 14) 

A second serious consideration for thinking about formative experi- 
ences and teacher pn^rties in a model of classroom competency is, 
according to Hymes, bound up with a limited notion of competence. A 
valid notion of competence will not come from searching for basic 
components, but from searching for ways of seeing "the nature of language 
situations and verbal practices in the United States" (p. 16). Hymes 
suggests that individuals concerned with understanding their own forma- 
tive experiences, training experience, and current skills consider questions 
such as: 

(a) What are the meanings and values associated with the use of 
language in different age groups and different sectors of profes- 
sional groups in our society? 

(b) What is the fit (and misfit) between abilities and settings — where 
is an ability frustrated for lack of a setting, or a setting unentered 
for lack of an ability? 

(c) How are the panems of one's own perwnal verbal ability shaped 
or influenced by one's own expectations or frame regarding who 
can be approached or what settings should be avoided? 

(d) How are the patterns of one's own personal ability shaped or 
influenced by culturally supported aspirations of your own net- 
work of friends and colleagues? 
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CofUext variables 

Tte qu^k>m raised by Hymes point to the recent recognition that 
sdKK>l and commimity contexts am no longer continue to be ignored or 
treated as (mly brckgnHuid information in a nmlel of das^oom compe- 
fence. In tte first 70 years of educational research nu^t of tt^ school and 
conununity variables li^^ in Figure 1 were ignored ""partly N^use they 
are too complex to study easily ami partly because they [v^re] presumed to 
be remote from the basic purpose of education*" (Dunkin & Biddle, 1974« 



Although there are many researchers, pr^itiomsrs, and members of 
the public^ who continue to Bffts^ with Dunkin and Biddle*s early 19TO*s 
definition of pupil formative experiences, iHi{nl prc^rties, school and 
community contexts, and classroom contexts, as the omiditions to which 
the teacher can do very little and must therefore adjust to (p. 41), court 
decisions such as Ann Arbor (Whiteman, ISKSO) and Lau v. Nichok 
(Pousada, 1979) have attempted to stimulate ways to prove otherwise. 

Several major probtems f^ng realization of the hope of stimulating 
change in ^hihs* belkf t!mt they can do very Uttle about mtiknts* formative 
experiences and pupil propertkjs were recently cfescribed in the Annual 
Report of the Sodal Science Research Council (1980): 

^In claiming a creative role for social science in the (legislative and 
educational] policy process, we must be candid about the limitations, 
emphmazing that no single study can answer the full ran^ of questions 
that (are of X^ncem.]*" (p- 

Yet it is believed that there are impressive reasons for a^rting the 
usefulness of the sodal sciences in stimulating change in Cults' belief 
about their influence on students' formative experience and communica- 
tive properties* As demonstrated in the foltowing review of past and 
'current work in the ctevelofmient of competence, the social sciences 
a>ntinue to extend the observational powers of society and to cmnpell "'tis 
to think in new ways about mir own institutk>ns, as well as our . . . 
potentials** (Annual Report, 1^, p. xvii). 



Exta^ing the observational system 

Over two decades ago, Dell Hymes (1%7) described the unmet need 
for a general theory and a body of knowledge within whicb aspects of the 
{^nomenon of bilingualt^ could be properly assessed. He suggested two 



p. 37). 
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reasons why an aspect of all convenational styles such as diversity of 
code-switching had not received focised anention. First, those social 
scientists who had been asking the right sort of functional questions were 
not trained in ways of (tealing with the linguistic face of the problem. 
Second, educators bad not considered using a variety of ethnographic 
methods as a way of knowing the integrity of the message as an act, and the 
use of language in social life: 

"In short (Hymes argued] that there must be a study of speakihg . . . 
whose aim is to describe the communicative competence that enables 
a member of the community to know when to speak and when to 
remain silent, which code to use, when, where and to whom" fp. 13). 

Exactly ten years after Hymes addressed the subject of bilingualism 
and the construct of communicative competence, McCormack (1976) 
observed that: 

"previous study of language acquisition by monolingual children has 
been extended by substantial study of bilingual language acquisition. . 
. . Evidently, humans communicate in terms of complex prmxsses 
such as mixing and cock-switdung among forms of both verbal and 
non-verbal behavior, and moreover, do what they do in a given case in 
response to [their perceptions and influences about the} sodai and 
cultural context of the communicative «rt. The complexi^ is observ- 
ably there (butj is not presently reducible ... to simple variations of 
"performance" on some universal base (p. 4). . . . [What we do now 
know however is that] by the age of about 22^Ai to 24 months the child 
has learned how to mean, in the sense that he has mastered the adult 
linguistic system, and thereafter he can and does use language to share 
meanings and participate." (p. 6) 

Thus it has been recognized that despite the need for a convincing 
scheme for ordering one's thoughts about social growth, it is difficult to 
develop a tool that can assess the child's progress and, at the same time, 
take into account the speech or non-talk requirements of different contexts 
(Staub, 1978). 

As many researchers who have followed the pioneering classroom and 
community discourse analysis and social group analysis work of John 
Gumperz (1972) and Susan Philips (1972) have confirmed, a child's 
capacity to interact with others cannot be validly assessed unless educators 
have a method for assessing their relationships across many domains: the 
family, the peer group, the community, and the school. 
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Tim means that researchers and pr^tk>ners who are trying to 
ctevelc^ ^lecific measures of social develc^mient from the knowl^lge base 
of 1^1 have a problem solving ^tuation. It would %em there are ways to 
begin to generate pmential sedations from current knowledge base on 
inipib formative experiemrse and impil prqserties. A sample method for 
framing discussiom of assessment will be (fescrib^ in the following 
elaboration of 3 synttesis tables. It should be pointed out that the content 
printed in the three tables is a selected and admfttedly small pre-selected 
part of the current knowledge based on pu|Hl*s formative ei^rience and 
(Hipil properties* Table 1 is a synthesis list of sctdal skiUs that were 
extract^ from the narrative of an artide that was written to try to 
persuacte chiki devek>pment and educational profe^rs to teach practition*- 
ers more about wa}^ of ""seeing*" social skills development. 

Cartledge & Milbum (1978) tried to build a case for assessing whether 
any of the social skill demamis listed in Table 1 are in fact operating in 
classroom ckmiains in the folkiwing way: 

^The goals to be reached in ihe academic currtcuium are usually clear, 
but along with the aa|ui^tk>n of intellectual skills* there is another, 
mostly unarticuiated ^hidckn* curriculum that has to cki with sduwl 
behaviors, attitudes, and values*' (p. 134) 

Tbrou^K>ut the remaining sections of their twenty plus page argunwnt the 
authors scatter various references to social behavior. The 21 prosocial 
liehavior demands listed in Table I are assumed by Cartledge & Milbum to 
bQ related to school sucms, and hence* in their opinion can be u^d as a 
knowledge base for answering asse^ment questions such as: 

What IS the fit (and misfit) t^tween abilities and setting . . . where is 
an ability frustrated for lack of a setting, or a siting unanswered for 
lack of an abiUty? (cf. Hymes, 1979, p, 16) 

The objective of creating and reproducing a list of social skills such as 
Table 1 is to begin to synthesize the types of ctemancte that have been 
iitentified in classroom (tomains. The c^jective of Table 2 as de%ribed by 
thss autlKirs, Greenberger & Sorensen (1974), is to develop a concept of 
youth and adolescence psychosocial maturity that recognizes that: 

•*In di^rent [domains], the optimum balance among the capacities for 
self*maintenam^, interpersonal effectiveness, and enham:ement of 
social cohesion differ — that is« different 'amounts* of adequacy will 
be required of individuals in these areas of functioning.** (p. 341) 
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Table 1 pmsoc^ freAavlor denmnds nkMt to 
schoi^ success 

Make eye contact 
Ask tor extra help 

Make positive ecmmieiits to tte te«^r 
St up straight 

Nodia Bff^meM as tte teadier ipeato 

Cowne to da^ early 

Ask for extra msmmcnu 

Seek (Hit tbe tettSer 

Initiate contacts about work assi^unents 

Saiile at tte teacher 

Answer <^ try to auwer q«M»^iis 

Use ytm body to show atteotkm 

Use your boify to diow pors^Aenoe to t^ 

Use ymnr body, or face to sliow setf-control 

Show COTipdunm with te^dmr demands 

FcMJow cfiiections 

Stow he^p^ 0f sharing behavior » ctefined by school 
&«ak positively to Mhers 
use ycmr body d^yw omtioi of aggies»iHi 
Speak positively abtmt acactemk material 
Remain on tasks 



Dcqpite the above qualification the authors still propose that some 
minimum perftmnaiK^e on the psycfaosodal dinmi^CM^ th^y have 
«<>gnti fi ed from past reiMtanili ta expected %ms 8§e and gr^ teveb, Tito 
vah^ they see in a 1^ sudi as Table 2 is that each ogt related version of a 
scale Imsed on these characteristks *^viU require validatkm agaii^t some 
external criterion of the trait in question,** (p. 352) Therefore ti^y suggest 
that a hst sudi as Table 2 can serve as a tool. Researchers, practitioners, 
and other interested individuals, can begin to use the iten^ in orcter to 
<tevelop tbe external criteria which will be used to a^ess each trait at 
cMeient ages. Although some recognititm is given to the large amount of 
work this invoWes, the (tevetopers limit tJwir discussion to the following 
argument: 

**One wouM not expect self reUance to be expreswd in the same way 
[by all children.] - . . change inthe ccmtent of an assesanent devke 
[can take i^Me] from time to tiim across all age ^oups. This periodic 
updating is required by the occurrence of social changes that might 
make once useful items poor indicators of [psycho-sodai maturity. T 
(P- 352) 

Tlw creators of the psychosocial maturity assessment instrument 
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Table 2 A nunkl of f^ychasacial mamrity 



Absence of ocoe^ve need for social valtdaiion 

Sense of coatrol 

Initiative 

Idbntity 
Oanty of self^ccm^f^ 
CcKsimratim erf lifie goab 

lAtermfized valocs 

Work ofientatkm 
Stamianb of competeoce 
Ptettwre in wwk 
General wcnrk skilte 

Conimunkation skilb 
Atrility to encode messages 
AUUty to i&^coife n^ssages 
Empathy 

Enlightened tnist 
Rational itepencteiHX 

Re^M^ticm Of sami^stic views of hitman nature 
Awarenefii of cc»^ratnts on tnmwcHthiness 

Knowledge of major rotes 
Rote-aiqm^ate behavior 
Management of rote conflict 

Sodalora^tinent 
Fntingft of community 
Willingness to work fc^ social goals^ 
Redness to fonn alliances 
Inters^ in toi^^tenn sodiai g<ml$ 

Openness to sodopctiti^ diange 
General openness to change 
Recognition of costs uatm qm 
Recogmtk^i oi cos^ of change 

Tolerance of imtiykhial ami odtural differences 
Wilhn^ess to interact with p^>pte 9fbo differ from tte mjrm 
Sensitivity to rights of people who differ fumt the mmn 
Awaren^ of ami beMfits 0t tolerance 



(Grccsbeiger & SomMn, 1974) 
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admit that much work remains in developing items in each of the behavior 
and/or attitude categories listed in Table 2. Yet the assessment as it is 
presented in this paper provides a clearer understanding jf the list of social 
prosocial demands in Table I. By themselves the demands may be 
interpreted by the reader as hypocritical communicative competencies. 
However, as Greenberger & Sorensen point out. somehow adults as well 
as many pupils have learned that the enactment of behaviors or skills such 
as those outlined in Table I provide a means for accomplishing an end 
result such as the judgement of mature or competent. In their view asking 
questions about pupils' ability to deal with discrepancies, and pupils' ability 
to be awar& of costs of the status quo work orientation is simply another 
way of asking: 

What are the meanings and values associated with the use of language 
in different sectors of professional groups in our swiety? (cf . Hymes 
1979, p. 16) 

The authors of the review and theoretical articles on which Table 1 
and 2 are based do not address how the social skills they have identified for 
the classroom and domain can be matched against some external criteria of 
communicative competence. Yet these lists do make a contribution. Taken 
as a whole the presentation of these variables strengthens the premise that 
tbs classroom and the wider social milieu cannot be ignored in any 
assessment of behavior. ^The lists remind educators to kxik for the 
possibility of behavior-en^nment interaction in searching for causes of 
competence. To make the leap from the need to consider the environment 
to selecting a standard for judging communicative behavior as-it-develops- 
in-context is. however, quite another matter. Recognizing the need to 
consider environment and social expectations about appropriate behavior 
indicates only where to search for parts to include in a model. While sound 
search strategies can shed light, the major problem in this diffuse literature 
arises in relating how classroom behavior demands and maturity behavior 
demands effect social development. Yet there may be a way to address this 
problem. TTie list presented in Table 3 is a synthesis of linguistic and 
ethnc^phic research finding on dimen^ns of communicative compe- 
teno! that can be observed and analyzed. The purpose of presenting this 
list along with Table 1 and Table 2 is to provide a tool for asking: 

What are the meanings and values associated with the use of nonver- 
bal and verbal language in different age grou{»? (cf. Hymes. 1V79, 
p. 16) 
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What comparable types of nonverbal and verbal competencies are 
recognized and used by children, youth, and adults as they enact the 
communicative participation demancfe listed in Table 3? 

Table 3 Whm comparable iypes of demands can we *'see" in instruciianal 
sHtings and conversationat settings 



— ways to »giial who tm the nght or cMigation to make sense of what is going 
on 

— styles of non-verbal behavior appropriate to the socia] setting 

— social relaticms aimmg speakers 

— expectatkms of each ^aker re^rding what will occur 

— an arrangement of tai^ble ob^:ts and rules for their use 

— spatial distance betwwn speakers 

— ways to signal that you are following what is ^ng on 

— «gnak for wIk) has the right to change the tofm:, or to speak more, or to stop 
speakiM 

— styles of communicative behavkir appropriate to the content (e.g. gaze, pilch, 
intonation) 

— wajys to communicate that an individual has made an error, or that you need 
he^, or attention 

— ways to ccHnmunkate infonnatioo in abstract tern,: {e.g. moving from oral 
tradition or subjective content that is ap^fopriate for some ic^mcs to a literate 
mode, or to the use of objective and abstract language) 



The unanswered problem for future work in understanding com- 
municative competence is how the work will from the 3 fields represented 
in Table 1, 2« and 3 be mer^d in teacher training. It is difficult to predict 
how useful these lists of classroom demanife, psycho-social maturity 
dktmands, and communicative participation demand^ will be in helping 
researchers, priK:titk)ners, teachers and parents exteiul their skills in 
otwrving how children learn to ckal with the social and personality display 
demancb in our society and in our classrooms. Less uncertain, the lists can 
provide a way of stimulating thinking and discussions about children*s 
capabilities in meeting these demands. 

Thinking in new ways aboui children s potentials 

In a 1971 review of the state of research in the field of human 
interaction t John Lofland made some remarks which aptly capture prob- 
lems that remain in the study of communicative competence , that is, 
language used in or<ter to share meanings and participate. Lofland pcnnted 
out that, as sim{rie as it may seem, all social inquiry and social envelopment 
theory reduce basically to the attempt to find answers to three questions: 
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1. What are the charactefistics of a social phenomenon, the forms it 
assumes, the variations it displays? 

2. What are the causes of a social {rfienomenon, the forms it 
assumes, the variations it disj^ays? 

3. What are the consequences of a social phenomenon, the forms it 
assumes, the variatkins it displays? 

In offering advice to readers who are interested in actually observing 
or analyzing the char^eri^ics of a social setting. Lcrfland began by 
pmnting cmt that the v^;ue term "social phenomenon'' can be tran^ted 
into at teast six specific categories. Imtead of asking '*V^t are tlw 
characteri^ics of a sodal piMnomena sush as omimunicative compe- 
tence?", one can try to adopt the point of view of the individual child as he 
or she moves out into the world. The image to keep in mind is that of child 
as strategist, maneuvering among other strategists. For the purpose of 
assessment the other strategists can "be taken as simply given and treated 
only as posing the problems to which the [child] as a strategist must 
re^nd.'* (p. 16) 

Lofland would probably argue that the fcHlowing expui«on of his tctea 
«^uid not be the mmt vahd nuithod umx we have ma exiHidtly actopted 
"as the concepts of analysis the linguistic terms used by children themselves 
in designing their own acts" (p. 16). However, the aim of the following 
sectimi is to (mnricte a tool for tlwse who are interested in building new 
nwaning for Dunkin & BiiUte's model of school and community ccmtexts 
and pupils' skills. Since it is now known that the range and sa>pe of social 
functions of language (Pinnell, 1975; Ritti, 1978) and the dimensions of 
interactional competence (Black. 1979) differ from bilingual classroom to 
bilin^ial classroom (Caulen. 1979) and from home to school (Cook> 
Gumperz, 1979; Rorio & Shultz, 1979; Heath, 1982; Scollon & Scollon, 
1982), tlw following images can serve as a reminder of the implicaticms of 
ongoing research on social skills, psychosocial maturity and communicative 
competence. Each image is essentially a remimter of characteristics of 
communicative »»npeten<» that have been i«tentifled by the reseaichers 
«4io are cited above. Each image is also a reminder of Hymes' (1967) c^l 
for the identification and description of communicative competence and 
his statement of the need "to show sociotogjsts, linguists, enihnographers and 
others a way to see data as the interaction of language and social settings." 
(p. 13). 

Inmges of relationships between individual development and development of 
communicative competence 

Q As iwted in earlter sections of this paper, the image of lifelong 
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tearning and the phenomenon of language sodaiization as a dual process is 
often blurr^ by bits of information. 

**If each bit of information was like a *yes" or *no' answer in a twenty 
questkms game, life might have the excitement of following the dues 
of a detective story. But [often) bits don't add up, each new fact is 
unrelated to the proceeding — that is the character of information 
today. 

We can see this in education. . . . The average instructor teaches as 
much as he can of his own subject without the faintest ictea of how it ail 
adtb up in the student's mind with the other subjects he [will he] 
taking" (Klapp, 1978, pp. 70-71). 

The image of bits that don't add up suggests that there are some major 
definition problems with the presage and context variables that are 
included in Dunkin & BiMle's mwSel for the study of classiooiii teaching. 
Deborah Tannen's (1979) work suggests that the term teaching skill needs 
to be reconsidered in light of the finding that perfect communication is an 
unreaUiiAic imag^. In other wonk, an image of teaching as a dual process 
socralinguistic skill raises the unanswered question of whether the incor- 
poration of this meaning of skill into the Dunkin & Biddle illustrative 
model would involve an additional burden of demands on teachers. 
Consider the following dimenaons of dual process sociolinguistic skill: 

(a) ability to probe for bits of evident^ that signal miscommunication; 

(b) ability to hear and see metalinguistic signs, or contextualization 
cues which indicate how a shaker expects his words to be 
interpreted; 

(c) ability to observe and document how these cues may vary with 
age, rommunicative development experience, and an individual's 
linguistic repenoire. 

Gumperz' (1976) research on language and communication is helpful 
in addressing unanswered ckmand questions regarding dual prcKess skill. 
The image conveyed by Gumperz is that an adult continually marches for 
contextual cues at three levels or channels of communication. A view of 
skill in light of Gumperz work would be that a dual process skill is universal 
rather than ^ledftc to a primary caretaker or teacher. Dual process skill in 
Gumperz view would include: 

(a) nonverbal signals such as gaze direction, proxemic distance, 
kinesic rhythm or timing of body motion and gestures. 
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(b) paralinguistk signals; voice, pitch and rhyth 

(c) imf^t semantic content of messages (p. 5). 

TIk point Gumperz has made is that a systematic schedute of observation 
at this micro level can lead to construction of indices which would serve to 
help kientify instam^s of inter»tional asymnwtry or **uncomfbrtable 
nwments" that can arise in any conversation. Equally as important 
Gumperz' work points out that: 

"what is involved in cuhurai confusion and misunderstanding of 
communication is much more than the gross factors of racial or ethnic 
sterotypes and prejudices. Mere differences in values or attitudes arc 
not the only causes. A large proportion of misunderstandings are 
traceable'' (p. 2) . . . 



to the judgement one speaker makes about the melodic patterns and 
kinesic patterns of the other. Consider again the list of social skills in 
Table 1 . Somehow some children have learned that teachers could infer 
that scnneoiK is paying attention, or is mature and responsible, if they 
display certain mixes of nonverbal and verbal cues. Although sufficient 
information cannot always be elicited from subjects to prove wiliether 
^hool i^e children are aware of the symtxiiic and social meaning of 
omtextualization cues that they use {•— such m kinesk: shifts, parakiiwsic 
shifts, |m>xemic shifts, modality shifts, audience shifts, register shifts, > 
stance indicating shifts, and participant structure shifts—).^ the argument 
Gumperz makes is that: 



"there is reason to believe that the choice of communication strategy 
at the level of contextualization cues may be an imix>rtant cause of 
miscommunication in public {settings}. Unlike aaual meetings in the 
street, these events are governed by strict rules of pro(%dure. They 
constitute instances of enforced contact where all fmrticipants know — 
or are assumed to know — the broad outlines of the fonnal rules and 
the parameters of the oixasion" {pp. 11-12). 

The theoretical notion of a relatiorf&hip between communicative 
competence and contextualization cues is not a notion easily api^ied to 
unanswered questions regarding assessment. However, as shown in the 
following outline in TaMe 4, the notion that children and ymth are capaMe 
of making inferences about others' nonverbal and verbal cues and are 
capable of signalling nonverbal and verbal cues that others can read has 
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been dbmomtrated. The as yet unsolved problem to keep in mind as wl^n 
re^Klmg the following list of new images of the characteristics of children's 
communicative competence is whether or not the category labelled 
**imagc'' and the content included next to the category called "research 
supporf" can help to extend or nrodify the meaning of the variables tha* 
were presented in the model in Figure 1 , 



ThMdng in sew ways abmit cratext, cteswmmi imicesses and |m|rtl growth 

As reflected in the outline presented above, one of the most signifi- 
cant features of the notion of communicative competence is the fxt that it 
deate with how individuals convey social information about the situation 
ihey perceive is being constructed at the moment. Another Bspea consid- 
ers how the individual acts under the assumption that the other person 
shares the same expectatk)ns (or fran^) about what is being said and what 
context they are building. Given these notions the unfini^ed task foi this 
paper is to develop a clear image of: (a) how communicative competence 
research tries to asse^ the processes of cla^room interaction, and (b) how 
communicative competence research tries to examine the extent to which 
children develop the ability to combine their own communicative compe- 
tence rules with classroom interaction rules for participating along with the 
ability to display their academic kno^edge* 

In order to build this image of classroom research the remaining 
sections win address the process and product dimensions of Dunkin & 
Biddle's 1974 model for the study of classroom teaching. This task will be 
accomplished by presenting an overview of a small sample of recent studies 
of teaching ^hich addressed the complex task of describing classroom 
interaction, md by discussing one study which related these processes to 
observable long range changes in pupil learning and performance, 

R€laiii>nships among processes 

TTie question of what students need to know in order to participate 
effectively in the classroom has been addressed by researchers who have 
attempted to broaden the concept of academic and social competence in 
order to encompass the functional aspects of language: 

"^The functional aspects of language com^m eff^ive language use in 
different social situations. It includes the speakerVhearer's ability to 
accom[Mish tasks with language, the ability to communkrate and 
interpret intentions, knowledge of the functions that language can 
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TAim4 New inu^ of children and Ymah's communicative competence 



Reseaidi Siq^xm: 



Image: 

Research Support: 



loiage: 

Researdi Support: 



Image: 

l^sewch Support: 



Ima^: 

Research Support: 
Image: 

Research Support: 



Image: 

R«seardi Support: 



Image: 

Rcscarcfa Support: 



Cmd ^persuader (cf. Cook-Gumperz, 1981) 
Twejiibyidual s use of multipie nonverbal and paraiinniistic 

r^S^S^.^!^ ^ 
0»iW as {c%^ (cf. Conaro. mi) 
TjBi^vWttalis sources of 

partidpation (temands. 
dBtaaciTO behavior demasffc, fecial dkf^y demands, and 

SSLSSfL?^S^- »S^.*vekM,icnt al«ia these 
mfl^stons can be measured. (Followiag Ekn ^ 1972) 
9r ■ *PP«ntia (c* Muier. L , 7) 

T^m&VMtoals aWny 10 pnxhice a variety of hypotheses 
(tneones, sdMmcs. or franws) sbtmt how somethimr will be 
gdw oogdbe said am be eUdted and described, (blowing 

giW as craftanan (cf. Fekhnan. 19TO) ' 

l5li2*ii?'?LS?L^.°?'y «<*en««y ^ linguistic meaning of 
^eeai acts pertormed by others, but can also accent the 
burdeo of ^mi^og the soda! frame and discriminating 
MdCayll^lS^^ inetevant utterances. (Following 

TT« m«hvkk»l'8 loKmtedK of relatiore. frefwwn 
"f^!f*Ti^.-8 .aw Pcopte strangers, or friet^, or closely 
related. (Followiag Ywiniss. 197?) ' 

Sr^ M reasoner (cf. Cbok-Gu-^perz. 1975) 

irJI^'^^I^ °^ the notion that dunns in behavior 

are donanded by ^ferent knds erf craitext. Tto awareness 

can be measured. (Fkrflowing Parke. 1976) 

gad as styte shifter (cf. Labov, 1972) 

The m(«vidaa] has a range of skiUs in stowii^ how he or she 

can acomiididi styte shifUng of s«iie UnguKtic variables m the 

twwc and soda! cOTteat chan^. Some of these skills <rf style 
shifttng can be detected quaUtatively ia the minor Klf 
oonectjons of the speaker. Evidence from past studies point 
to age related differences in the cteveloimKnt of this 
AnwaBion of communicative competence. (Following Labov. 

giW ^ ethnognq^r (cf. Mrahler. 1972: 1979) 
The in^vidual ^udent as linguists ethnographer can display a 
range of awarms leveb to changes in ImguBtic context ^d 
to &e sooal Identity of the speaker. As^r tutors children 
can ^fy what a stranger would have to know to perform 
any^ intt« dassroom society. (FWlowii^ CazdefT 1979; 

<aikl as negotiator (cf. Gumpen, 1976) 
The conscqucmss of an irnhviduaTs use of multiple 
awjbmations of contextualization cues in attempting to 
influence a gatekeeper's dedston. or a teacher's performance 
&S!'\975) (Following M^han. iS^ 
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Image: OiUd as attention tiokter (cf. Sacks, 1972) 

Research Sufiport: The indivufaial can tearn what tenns, nne uwtails, aiKl/or 
petite (kscnptions can 9erve ^ an Inten^ng and 
attenthm tokiii^ lopk of conveisafkm. The niles 
fim, learn what ycm ore and what activities are apiminrUte to 
what jwi aie (e.g. Tl» baby cxkd. The nKmnny pRked it up. 
Sybe went to sleep.); second, team what sod^ expe^ you to 
be ami what activities c^rs expect of somecm to whcm 
terms refer (e.g. Sk^ar and smsc and everything nice . . . 
that's what httk girls are made erf). Tte diOd's tean^ of 
sodal categories, or membersh^ cat^OTN^ which are dkemed 
tmpcntant by tl^; «hdt social cmmnamty in whkh he or she 
lives ami iht activitks ocnnmcNily saociaied with these sodal 
categorks are vmbte in the liiiAijstic categories used across 
settings. (Following Gamka, 1979) 



serve, the strategies of language that can be used to acctimpUsh each 
function r and knowledge of the c^straints that social situations 
impose on repertoire selection" (Mchan, 1980» p. 132) 

Researchers such as Pinnell (1975), Rjtti (1978), Black (1979), and 
Borman (1979) have acklressed the task of identifying aitd guessing 
functions of language in the ch^room. Building on work of language 
theorists such as Michael Halliday, Vera John, and Aaron Cioourel, these 
researchers have **provided clear pictures of differences in classroom 
conversational life'' (Borman, 1979» p. 89) in preschool, kindergarten, 
first, second, fourth, and sixth grade classrooms. The major imfriications 
for oral language evaluation procedures from these studies h that it vrauld 
not be appropriate to try to assess all of tte functions listed in Table S in all 
classrooms situatk>ns. For example, Pinnell report^ that over a period of 
4 months, or 36 hours of tape-recor(k^ talk of 12 children in 3 inner city 
classrooms over a period of 4 months, the instructional and social 
ktevelopment task objectives of the classroom were geared toward practic- 
ing cooperation: 

"^e children used language to build social relatioiu^ips, to offer 
sug^tions to e^h other, to work out ways to share materials, to seek 
and give suf^XHt, to establish frieiKfehip, and to invite oti^ to join 
play or work activities. ... As they worked together in the 'centers' 
or woricshqp areas of the clasi^txHns, the students were often required 
to share materials and to work together. They turned to each otl^t for 
advice and help. Sometimes they had to resolve conflict over property 
or territory." (p. 322) 
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PinneU's finding that task situations in the classrooms that she studied 
could be described according to different quantitative breakdowns, or 
percentages of language functions,^ was supported in Borman's (1979) 6 
week, or 15Vi hours of observational study of fiimrtions of language in 
reading groups, math groups, and tablework groups in two classrooms. 

Continuing the tradition of studying competent through sociometric 
techniques such as paper and pencil tests, child disvelopmentaUsts such as 
Ritti (1978) have found quantitative diffiere^pes in the social message 
preferences of 240 second, fourth, and sixth gradere. Ritti recently 
reported the results of tabulation of children's choice of one out of ten 
pMsible messages that might be said in a school test situation to another 
child. She argued that the differences inA»mmunicative choices that she 
found between the younger and older children offered support for the view 
that communicative competence develops as social competence does, with 
children becoming aware of functions such as those outUned in Table 5, 
and then, to some degree, accepting the values of the middle-class 
community where the unnamed school was located. 

A study reported by Janet Black in 1979 attempted to convince other 
researchers and practioners that techniques of analysts such as Gay 
PinneU's and Alycc Ritti's categorization of functions of language and 
Kathryn Borman's categorization of conversational groupings as shown in 
Table 5, could be readily applied to assessment of emerging behavior and 
development. The interactional competency checklist developed by Janet 
Black was based upon the following criteria: 

1. the view that, since oral language develops, is practiced, and is 
utilized in the social or interactive context, teachers need help 
with finding ways to document behavior in a variety of classroom 
situations over an extended period of time 

2. the view that observation of students' interactions with each other 
will provide the means of documenting the properties of interac- 
tional competence and academic competence listed in Table 6: 



Table 5 Multiple definitions of the functions of language 



A. Pmnell. G. S. (1975), Language in Primary Gra^ 
Instrumental language: "I want," or "I need." 

Langu^ is i»ed to satisfy neeth or desires. 

Very often it takes the form of a request. 
Regulatory ianguase: "Do this," or "Stop it!" 

Langu^ is used to control the behavn^r of 

other people. 
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iQtcFKtuHial language: ^'Lef s friay,*" or **Ymi and me ** 

Tte speaker uses mi^uage to estaMisb and define 

social relaimisMps and to partidpate in the 

'^give ami take** social intercourse. 
Per^al iaii|uafe: '^tfere I am!" 

Lan|;uage is mcd to exf!m$s (me*s individuality or 

to ^e personal c^nntcms ami feeUnss. 
IniMinatm: lai^uage: **Lei*s preteml. 

Tne speaker i»es language to ex|Hes$ fanta«es or 

to create an imaginary wmd. 
Heurbtic language: **I wimifer why?** 

TIk speaker uses language to find out abcmt things, 

to ask qutfsiicHB, to seek information. 
Informative language: **rve got sraiethin^ to tell you.** 

Language n usco hy a sicker to ^ve mfcraiaticm 

abmt tM wcH'ld or she has experietKvd. 

B. Ritti, A. R. (197B), Social F^mcttons cf Chikben's Speech 
Information: imducks messages tl^t are objective state- 
ments about the self, report fwdts, identity, classify, 
analyze, bikI exphmi. e.g. **My p^>er is all done. 

Directives: n^ud^ direct relational m^s^es, induding 

regulative statenmits, (temands, prohibittcms, requests, 

invitatscm, permkssson, and some suggestions, e.g. 

^Don't took at my test,** 
Imtuctives: indiKtes indirect relational messages that 

reveal iiiner f^yiscal or p^ycfaotogical stat^, 

physkal sens8tiom« emotmnal <fi^x7titim», neeib, 

fiopes, wishes* likes, ami dtsUkes, e.g. hope 

you dkln*t dieat.** 
Evahiattmis: tndudes direct relational messages that 

are essentiaUy value statommts sm:h as evaluatiem$, 

amranuite, statements obligations, infereno^ 

about tte listener, and some predictions, e.g. "Yours 

is the good cn^.** 
Expressives: indudes quasi-relational messa^; they may 

or may wt affect the listeiM^r while they mschar^ 

tension ami emoticm, ej[« ""Wow!** 

C. Borman, K. M. (1979), Cjbuldrcn*s Sttiuitional Competemre 
Regulative conversatkm grourangs: the {mmary thrust 

m the interactkm toward formulating rules, 

negotiating about their enfofmnent, and regulating 

the behavior (ongoing and future) of the partkipants. 
Ii^tructional comrersatum grmimn^: ttn; pnmary thrust 

of the interMtkin is toward tM ^'sdiocri iearmng 

of the partkii^ts in tte interaction and centers 

on construction m reconstntcttm of knowtec^. 
Interperscmal conveiMtton gn^qmigs: the fmmary thn»l 

of the interaction is either towaro the ctevcjopment 

of individual icfentity and diflterentiation fsom tte 

group or toward ibc cfevefofment of interpersonal 

skilte and abihties (ii^iKiing **good manMrs**). 
Iniiovative*imaginativeHsi|Mresstve oimervation flrcKipings: 

the primary thrust of (tk interaction is toward 

spontanetnis or creative exf^aisiim of feelings. 
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^Priate body movement; appropriate 8oc& intonation; a^i^Sfe 

mpw% (onrrects) oral laiwu^ 

repeats cral tanpiage 
tenmnates aa e^i^iaj^ 

(Black. J. K 1979. AssessiBg Cliildren's Comaiunicative Competence) 

Relationships between processes and products 

An important unanswered question that has emerged from assess- 
nwnte of dassroom langua^ functions such as those reported above is 
rifu If ' °? ™ cfassrooms wtere they speak more 

It has been hypoth«azed that many of the school problems experienced 
by mmonty group children may be attributabte to . . . lack of teaming 
oRxmumties whkfa speedi {»odiK:tioa fwovktes" (Au. im p 91) 

^^^^IkT**"*" ""^"^ *° participation 
^^Uues that are consistent with community oral stoiy traditions of 
sm^&nts m one sdtool in Hawau (Au, 1980) point out that minor changes 
to the number of child speakers and the evaluative or corrective role of the 
^^^"Z,^ year period in the primary grades can pron«,te the 
a^BMc achievement of young minority students (cf. WaUat & Green, 
IWC). For eumple children who were permitted to continue to use devices 
si«* as overiapping another's answer; receiving help from others; com- 
ironting on others messages; or contradicting others' aiKwere, continued to 
demonstrate significantiy better achievement scores on standardized tests 
one year after they completed primary school at the Kamehameha Eariy 
Education Program (KEEP). ^ 

».J^ ^^^^ '^EP P"'"'*^ grade piogram for furthering 
current understanding of communicative competence and academic com- 
petence were succinctly stated in the research report: 

— In terms of the cognitive content of the lesson, the complexity of the 
soaal mteraction peraiitted by the teacher probably serves to prom- 
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ote the occurrence of a greater number of . . * unit ideas in the lesson 
(p. HI) 

— The analyst is felt to be of particular interest because this reading 
lesson is an exam{rie of a culturally appropriate context for learning, 
one whkh is comfortable for the children, comfortable for the teacher 
and also productive of academic achievement (p. 112) 

Summarizatkm of Dunkm & Biddk's Model 

This section com:lu<tes with the KEEP (mK^ product analysis 
becaiKe it serves to highlight the themes that have been intr^uced. First, 
the KEEP program has begun to test the hypothesis that minority children 
can be taught with methods that build on, rather than negate, the 
commun^tivt^ competence device they have devek^d before formal 
sdiool began Second, the KEEP program has begun to test the hypothesis 
that communkative com{:«tence is a dual process, that is, both the teacher 
and stuitents can learn, through their interactions, the sets of rules each has 
already (teveloped before meeting for the first time. Over the raurse of the 
school year both tte teacher and students become aware of how different 
instructional contexts may or may not acoMnmodate all of \ht linguistic 
devices and rules they have mastered before the particular school year 
began. In sum, the KEEP program has acted on ways to operationalize the 
social competence definition of development as a life long course in 
learning ""prt^ressavely mmt sharyHy attuned communication interaction*" 
(Smith, 1%8) and the a>mmuntcattve competence perspective which posits 
the teacher as an integral part of the child's competence and the child as an 
integral part of the teacher's competence (Cicourel et 1974). 



APPENDIX A 

Chan^terisncs of Contextimluatian C ues Hepomd to Date 

(a) Observed behaviors used in the establishment and maintenance of 
conversation units can be observed with low inference (Green » 1977; 
Giunperz & Her^mchuk, 1973) 

(b) Observation of means to realization of messages can be accomplished 
witlH^t sub^xtive interpretation of intent (i.e. reliability f^res in dealing 
with stress, pitch, intonation, and toning have been mainly in the 0.9(rs 
and high 0.^*s) (Duncan & Fiske, 1977). 

(c) Cms wten constitered in cc»itext provide clarifiGation of the structural and 
hinctkmal aspects of a ccnrnnunicative process. 

(d) Contextuating cws that can inform researchers and p^rtidpants of the 
specifics of oommuntcative comf^^tence and are useful in identifying social 
contexts demands indude: 
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pmxemk sh^ 
pomral shifts 
prmodk shifts 
s^unui^ shifts 



modsiity shifts — 



simmianal shifts 



par^ipant stmaurt 
Mfts 



— body movemeiit cf. BiitMiistcll, 1970; Keitdon, 1975) 

— fleets erf s^on rclaled to styh of movcsmnt (cf, 
Budwh^leU, 1970) 

— chai^ id iiiitet|ier$oiial (&^aiice between soeakers (cf . 
Ericksoa & Sdmttz, 1977) 

— chai^ m gan cfitection and fecial expr^cm (cf. 
Scheften, 1973) 

— chasgK in melocfic patterns, vc^ tcmc, and nteh (cf, 
Cook-Gumpefz, 1977; Kesdon, 1975) 

— diai^ in rd8tiOTsh^> among different speakers, a^ion 
s^lttoiGes and even^, e.g. wto speaks fim. second, third 
(cf. Afgylc, 1972; McDermott, 1976; Sacks, Schegloff 
& lefifenon. 1974) 

shift in 0Mluid of doing or i^ng or ^ft in craununkative 
sigrab tiiat aihilts ^ to mark dian|^ €4 social fiimrtion, 
Cig. movement, Unesic gesture, semantic routine during 
ftml and leave taking (cf, Cook-Gumperz A Gumperz, 

1976) 

itlun imtrwtKmal tesscms ^vities shift from formal cm* 
Instfumaital fmrpose to less formal imitrumental purpme 
jmd back again (cf, Erickson & Schultz, 1977) 



witinn lessons there are differing ruks of appropriatei^ss 
for getting the flow, and^or maintaining topkisA leievance 
(cf, Erickson & Schultz, 1977; Green & Wallat, 1979; 
Philips. 1972) 

mvdvefwm shifts — mvcd^^simit, ncmnnvi^fmnt, or wk involvement m 

agnaUcMf via (firectiim md rai^ erf ^ focw, body 
atignment ami positicnungt i.e. amount of frfiywal 
movement in relation to context norm, and absence of 
vokii^ (df, Gomnan, 1972; mUim. 1974) 
mnsage may iovohre dass as ^ whcHe or one individual at a 
time (cf. Hymes, 1974) 

reference to context establishment may include events in 
the past, present, or future, i.e. ticing (cf. Cook-Gumperx 
& Corsaro, 1976) 

n»^a^ spokc»i with raised {ntch and knid vom or a call to 
anentkm diifts to nn^ssa^ still in a low} but stow-rhythm 
and measured pace with dn^^'^ I^tch. i.e. an 
wnooncemcnt (cf. Cook*Gumperz & Gmnperz, 1976) 

iUocudanary force 

^ft^ — shift in style has the force erf a mmverbal representative, 

i.e. confonn to requirement, or the force of a 
oonversatiofi^ representative, i.e. confonn with a vertml 
resptmm (Searte, 19^) 

ngis^ shifts — sinfE from fomml ami careful Language Instructkm 

Regi^ si^ as — Wc'H haw to tocate a container for that 
iiscrt, to less formal — Ugh, look at that bug, gtt rid of it. 
(cf. DeStafano & Rentel, 1975; HalBday, 1973) 



audimce shifts 
ktmponU shifts 

stylisUc shifts — 
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— Stance im&aitiiig is heavily itependeni cm ttie speaker- 
haimtt ocmtext for interpretatimi (F^khnan, 1976: 
Halliday, 1976; Mtshtef , 1972) 



1. Sec Amiaal Gallup Pdb <m PuMk: Attidues Towanb Educa^. BkNmuogion, 
ImiiaQa: Phi Delta Kaf^. 

2. A ^^sary erf time contextuahiation cum 9& ctefined by multiirie leseaicters is 
imSaiM in A{ipeiM&i A. 

3. Intemtionai fiinctkim » 50% of 36 houn im>n^; Regulatmy 
jfimc^icMis -I 13% of recwtfed language; Infbnnaticmal functicntt » 1S% of 
diiklren*s r^onted language. 
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lotrtMittctkni 

The term "communicative competence" has been widely used and in 
many different ways. ' To some, it simply means the ability to get a message 
across, regardless of the linguistic accuracy of the language employed. To 
others, it means the social rules of language use. Ami to yet others, it refers 
to a set of abilities including knowledge of linguistic. sodoHnguistic. and 
discourse rules. 

Recent attemfns to develop a model of communicative competence 
and valid tests of its components (Bachman & Palmer. 19«2) have led 
many in the field to reconsi<ter the terminology of language testing. The 
purpose of this paper is to pr^nt a description of three attempts to specify 
what language tests measure and to clarify the meanings of technical terms. 
One conclusion reached is that there can be no test of (communicative 
competence per se. Another is that a clearer notion of what constitutes 
linguistic competence, communicative competence, language skill, linguis- 
tic performance, communicative performance, and measures of linguistic 
and communicative performance is possible if one adopts a measurement 
approach. 
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Tcstiiig apfrroac^cs 

The skiit'^ompanent approach 

A modified version of CarroU*s (1961) four-skill, four component 
moctel of language pro&ieiK^ is illustiated in Figure L In this model, i! is 
liypothesiKd timt fcmr types of langua^ kmiwlec^^e (referi^ to by Carroll 
as aspects and by others as omipoi^nts) are emf^ed in each of the four 
language skill areas. The fir^ three components ctescribe types of know- 
iec^: kiiowledi^ of phoiralogical and oithc^ra{>hk rules; knowk^lge of 
(grammatical) structures; knowledge of the rules relating vocabulary items 
to their referents and« perhaps, the rules classifying these vwabulary items 
with respect to the sorts of grammatical structures in whidi they may be 
used. The fourth component, rate ami general fluency, ccHK»n» the speed 
and ease with which the language i^r can empkiy the three types of 
knowfedge — an ability one would enpc^ to be influenced by the 
partkular skill in which the rules are l^ing used, as well as by other factors 
in the testing situation. 





Language Skil^ 


Components (Aspects) 


Listening Speaking Reading Writing 


Pbonology/orthography 


Structure 


Vocabulary 


Rate and general 




fluency 





FiGURF 1 Language skilb and iheir components 



The communicative approach 

The communicative approach is one proposed by Canale & Swain 
(19gO), and described by Canale (in this volume), and others (see the 
references in the paper by Canale in this volume). In the Canale/Swain 
framework, four areas of knowledge are proposed: Grammatical Compe- 
tence, Socfolinguistic Comf^tence, Discourse Competemre, and Strategic 
Competence. These are characterized as foUows: Grammatical Compe- 
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fence consists of knowledge of moqihological rules, syntactic rules, 
vocabulary, (iinguisttc) semantic rules which determine the literal mean- 
ings of sentences, phonological rules whkh relate abstract linguistic 
categories to categories of positions and movements of tht articulatory 
organs and to patterns of sounch, and orthographic rules which relate 
linguistic categories to shapes of letters, charw:ters, the spelling of words, 
and so forth. Grammatical Competence, therefore, includes the firet three 
components of the skills-component framework. 

Sociolinguistic Competence consists of knowledge of rules governing 
the production and interpretation of language in different sociolinguistic 
contexts, including rontrol of rules of meaning (how a particular utterance 
is to be interpreted in a particular context) and rules of form (which forms 
are ai^ro{mate in a given context). 

Discourse Competence consists of knowled^ of rules needed to 
produce a unified text as oj^xMcd to sentences in isolation. These include 
rules of cohe«on, which relate sentences and clauses to one another (via, 
for example, pro-forms, synonyms, transition words, and parallel struc- 
tures), and rules of coherence, which dictate the order in which various 
kinds of information (e.g. ^neralizations and examples) are presented, 
and which dictate restrictions on the inclusiom of information (it must be 
relevant, not self-contradictory, and so forth). 

The final area of competence. Strategic Competence, consists of the 
mastery of verbal and non-verbal strategies, and includes the use of 
dictionaries, paraphrases, gestures, and so forth to compensate for lack of 
knowledge in the three competencies mentioned above, as well as 
strategies for dealing with performance limitations such as noisy condi- 
tions, limitations in the knowledge of the other participants in the 
communication, and so on. 

In this framework, Sociolinguistic, Discourse, and Strategic Compe- 
tence are atkted to the skills component mocte!, and the three components 
of phonology, orthography, structure, and vocabulary are collapsed into 
one. 



The meusurement approach 

A third approach is found in the extensions of classical measurement 
theory proposed by Campbell & Fiske (1959) and by Lord iSt Novick 
(1968). In this approach, a set of test scores is viewed as being influenced 
by the following: 

1. the mental abilities, or traits of the subjects being tested; 
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2. the method used to obtain the tReasurements; 

3. the specific, or idiosyncratic properties of a particular test; and 

4. error. 

While the communicative a[^roach has expanded understanding of 
the nature of language and communication, the terminology has bc^me 
imprecise. In onter to clarify the«: concepts an interpretation of the 
Canaie/Swain (1^) communicative approach within the general 
fhuiKwork of measurement theory is proposed (Figure 2). This interpreta- 
tion is consistent with an understanding of what language tests measure 
md constitutes a statement of what the authors t^Ueve to be a reasonable 
set of hypotheses about the nature of language ability. (A more extensive 
discussion of this framework is provided in Bachman & Palmer, forth- 
rumiri,^.) 



Tte rommonkstive appnmch: an interim^tatfcMi 

The nodes and branches of the tree in Figure 2 specify a set of factors^ 
affecting test scores. The horizontal brackets under these nodes specify the 
combination of factors constituting various asf^xts of language ability. 

Trait factors consist of various types of knowledge (tacit or overt). 
These are understood to be completely mental in nature and to involve 
language. 

Modal factors consist of physiological abiliries which are brought into 
play whenever language is used. MethiKl factors consist of aspects of the 
testing situation which affect test scores. Specificity consists of a factor 
which is unique to a given test — a factor which contributes reliable 
variance to scores on a particular test, in addition to that which is 
accounted for by the previously named factors. Finally, error consists of 
non-reliable (random) variance. 

Trati factors. Trait factors consist of one general and several specific 
factors. The general factor consists of thai purtiun of language ability 
which affects all language tests. No position is taken here concerning the 
nature of the general factor or the degrpe to which it is language related. 
Oiler has attempted to explain what might account for this factor, and the 
reader is referred to his article. Language Testing Research 1979-1980 
(1981). 

The specific trait factors are of thne types: linguistic, discourse, and 
interactive. The linguistic factors consist of those competencies which 
account for the forms and meaning of individual sentences without 
consideration of the ctmtexts in which they are used. Discourse factors 
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coasts of ibox competenck^ — oontrcri of cohesion and coherence — 
whKdi account for ike oombining of sentences to fonn (fecourse. Tte 
mlTFoaBrve ^tors are those competencies which cKxxiunt for the form and 
n^aning of tenguage ^ssed in contextualisi^, interpersonal communication: 
socfohngufi^ ami strategy omipetem^. 

Modof fMUm. Modal fs^ms comist of physkilogical abilities which 
come into play wl^never language b uMd in some way. These include 
contnrf of the organs of ^)e^ production and receptkm. A langua^ user 
mi^t have Unguistk knowledge of the rules of language re{»^sentation 
but, due to physiologH^al pit^lem^, be unable to employ these rules* For 
example, a language user might have quired the knowledge of how 
attract |:dKHU>lc^cal units are refnesented in acoustic terms (format 
structure, nobe compoi^nts, transitkms, timing, and so forth), yet, due to 
a Ic^ of hearing ability, be unable to make use of this knowledge. 
Likewise, a language user's k>ss of fluem^ in p enouncing a language 
^xurately after having been away from it from some time might be due, in 
part, to a kw» of facility in making •*known" arttculatory movements. In the 
output nKxte, (rfiysiotogical abilities invoke control of the muscles and 
organs of articulation (oral channel) and those of the hand (visual 
channel). In the input mode, they involve the functioning of the ears (oral 
chanmrl) and eyes (visual channel). 

Method FKiors, Method factors come into play whenever language 
skills are measured. These consist of two types: The first involves testing 
fKtors which have nothing to do with the amtmumcative use of language. 
They include: respoi^e type (multiple choice, fill-in-tl^-blank, etc.), the 
scorer (self, other, trained, untrained), and the procedures used (how the 
instructions are given, timing, suid so forth). The »^cond type of method 
factor consists of those aspects of commmicaiiye language use which are 
involved in the testing situatk>n. Morrow (1977) ctescribes seven features of 
communication which cfaaracteriK communicative language from this 
perspective. First communication is interaction based; ^^ndly, it involves 
unpredictability in both form and message; third, it varies according to 
socfoUnguistic and discourse contexts; fourth it is carried out under 
performan(^ limitations such as fatigue, memory cx)nstraints, and unfavor- 
able environmental conditions; fifth, convnunication always has a purpose 
(i.e. to establish social relations, to exf^ess' ideas and feeling, to per- 
suade); sixth, it involves authentic, as opposed to textbook contrived 
language; and seventh, it is judged to be suo^ful or unsuccessful on the 
ba«s of actual outcomes. Testing metlKKb may involve all, some« or none 
of th«e features. The testing method is rommunicative to the extent that it 
involves interaction tetween the test taker and another language user. The 
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more features of communication present in the testing situation, the more 
the test IS a measure of communicative language use. 

Specificity. Associated with any language test is some portion of 
reliable variance whk:h is not explained by traits named in the researcher s 
theory. This variance is unique to a {^tcular test and shared by no other. 
It is important not in what it is but in its magnitude. If it is larg^, little 
reliable variance remains to be explained via named factors. 

Error. After ail the reliable variance in a set of test scores has been 
^xounted for, there will remain a portion of the variance which is random. 
As with specificity, this error variance is important in its magnitude. The 
greater the error component, the lower the reliability of the test. 



The Termindc^ ot Lmgimt^ Pmfk^Ky 

Given the preceding account of sources of variance in test scores, 
more precise definitions of terms used to descrit^ language proficiency can 
now be provided. The following terms will be defined: linguistic compe- 
tence, communicative competence, language skill, linguistic performance, 
communicative performance, and measures of linguistic and communica- 
tive performance. Although a general trait factor is being included in the 
definitions, whether or not it should be a part of the competencies defined 
is still an oi^n question. 

Linguistic competence. Linguistic competence consists of that portion 
of test scores attributable to the mental abilities associated with the general 
trait factor and of the specific linguistic factors It excludes the specific 
discourse and interactive factors, as well as, the modal, method, specific* 
ity, and error factors. 

Communicative competence. Communicative competence consists of 
that portion of test scores attributable to the mental abilities associated 
with linguistic competence. In addition it includes discourse competence 
and the knowledge of interactive rules which account for the form and 
interpretation of language used in contextualized interpersonal situations. 
It excludes modal, methcMi, specificity, and error factors. 

Language skills. Language skills consist of that portion of test srares 
attributable to trait and modal factors but excluding method, specificity, 
and error factors. TTie broken portion of the bracket in Figure 2 indicates 
the omission of factors above it. 

Linguistic perfomumce. Linguistic performance ciinsists of that por- 
tion of test scores attributable to the general and linguistic trait factors, the 
modal factois, and the non-communicative method factors. (TTiis defini- 
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tkm of lingutstk: performaiKre include metticNi factors such as, for exam- 
ple, the ability to answer muttiple-choice type questions. Since these are 
factors in linguistic performance, which apply only in testing situation, the 
definition of linguistic performance, as well as the terms which follow need 
to be modified if they are to be ctefined for nnire general apfriication.) 

Comnumicarive performance. Communicative performance consists of 
that portion of test scores attributable to the trait factors, the modal 
factors, the nonnximmunicative method factors, and the communicative 
method factors. A test score wilt be a ""Nrtter"' indicator of communicative 
performance to the extent that the test meih€Hi involves more of the 
features of communk^tion. 

Measures of iinguisiic performance. Measures of linguistic perform- 
ance induife tlmt portion of test scores attriinitable to the general and 
linguistic trait factors, the modal factors, the fion*<:ommunicative method 
f^ors, specificity and error. The broken portion of the bracket in Figure 2 
indicates the omission of factors above it. 

Measures of communicative performance. Measures of communicative^ 
performance include that portion of test scores attributable to the trait and 
modal factors, the non-communicative method factors, the communicative 
method factors, specificity and error. 

Test scores and factor scores. A single langjuage test score must reflect 
at least general and linguistic trait factors, modal factors, non- 
communicative method factors, specificity, and error. It can also reflect 
discourse and interactive trait factors and communicative competence, a 
language skill, linguistic performance, or communicative performance. 
However, if one were to administer an extremely large number of tests at 
the same time (20 or more) to an extremely large number of subjects ( 1 ,000 
or more), one might have enough information to arrive at a factor score for 
an individual which could be taken as a measure of linguistic competence 
per se, and so^ forth. Until this type of research has been done, it is 
suggested that the terms score, measure, and (est be used with enough 
qualifying descriptions to sf^city the trait, modal, and method factors 
involved. 

Communicative competence. The term communicative competence 
consists of the two words ^^communicative" and **competence.'' Combined, 
the two mean competence to communicate. The term competence goes 
back to Chomsky (and deSaussure). Chomsky (1%5) used it to refer to 
''the speaker-hearer^s knowledge of his language," and he distinguished it 
from performance, which is ''the actual use of language in concrete 
situations**" Competence, then, clearly refers to knowledge as ^parate 
from the ability to use this knowledge. 
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With tte current intera&t in testing cxHnmunkation, it has beomie 
oommm to speak ctf tests of communkative competence without ccmcem 
tm tfa» u>mpeteiK?e/pefforaiaiKe dt^incticm. This has, in turn, lid to the 
enoTOOus no^n that it is possiMe, by means of a singk te^, to assess any 
kiiKl of ccnnpetence cteared. In i^ldition, many ^iu»t(m and researchers 
have tost sight of the fact that communftcatkHi involves two parties, and 
^Kcess in communicative perfcmnanoe will alirays be depemtent upcm the 
alHlUira of two pec^* Thus, in cmtrut to nKimir» of lingui^ perform- 
ance, mea^im of omnmunkative peifcmnance must not be taken as an 
imhcation of scmie abscriute anM>unt of swx^ an individual has in 
ocmmiunicating. An individual's «iccess will always be (tepeiuient, to some 
extent, upcm his or her audience. 



SiigiHtafy 

The term competence should be reserved for strictly n^ntal abilities. 
The term slall should be reserved for mental abilities plus physiolc^^ical 
abilitira. Perfomumce should merved for langu^ use in a given 
ocmtext. Linguistic perfonmmce dioukl be reserved fm language perform- 
ance in a context marked for the absence of features defining a communka- 
tive situation. Communicative peffammm:e should be reserved for lan- 
guage performance in a context marked by the presence of features 
defimng a commiinii^tive situatitm. Measure should be reserved for an 
actual test score, including the specificity and error components, and test 
^uid be reserved for an instrument usck] to obtain a measure, with all of 
the qualifications placed on the term measure. 



Notea 

}. We would bke to thank Mkhaet Canak raising seme of the isMies we have 

dealt with in this paper. We would abu Uke to thank Pat Mitchell for her many 

helpful comments ami critktsms. 
2. The term **£wi»r** k iKed here in the min-technlai] sense of a contributory 

influence, and not necessarily in ttie tcchnkal seme of a latent variaMe in factcv 

analyst. 
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In a recent sketch on the evolution of language proficiency tests, Bernard 
Spolsky (1978) comments on the historical development of discrete-point 
proficiency tests and the subsequent emergence of other views of language 
proficiency assessment which were critical of the notion of discrete-point 
Kse^ment. Two such views on language assessment — or communication 
assessment, faking more broadly — are integrative proficiency testing 
and research in the area of communicative competence. As Spolsky (1978) 
and other reviewers of proficiency research note, views such as integrative 
proficiency testing of proficiency and communicative competence research 
stress a fundamental assumfrtion that language skills are best evidenced 
and evaluated in contexts where language is used naturally. Within 
integrative testing and communicative competence research there are, of 
course, significant variations in how "natural" a context niust bw to serve as 
the medium within which to study communicative skills. Integrative 
approaches to proficiency testing stress the notion that linguistic skills need 
to be studied as they interact with each other in naturally occurring 
segments of language use, but the contexts for assessment may vary from 
formal testing contexts to elicitaticms of speech or writing in situations in 
everyday settini^. Studies of communicative competence as evidenmi in 
the research literature in ethnography of ccnnmunication, sodoUnguistics, 
and conversational analysis by and large couple analysis of naturally 
occurring speech with study of the interpersonal/interactive dynamics that 
arise in communicative contexts given their sociocultural constraints. 

This paper will focus on a discussion of some implications of com- 
municative competence research on use, interpretation and development 
of integrative proficiency tests. TTie central argument to be presented is; 
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that perscHKi using uitegrati>^ language proficiency tests may improve the 
interfKetatfon and tlH»reti(^ design of proftckncy tests by attemling to 
some of tte dkcourse and interactional skills uncovered in communioitive 
competence research. Two ways in which thb can occur seem readily 
ai^iarent. The first way stresses better appreciation of differences between 
tite objectives of integrative proficiency testing and tt^ methods and 
findin^i of communk:ative competence research. In partioilar, it is very 
important for users of existing language pro&iency tests to be better 
inform^ about aspects of everyday discourse behavior that reference the 
notion of ^'communkrative competence,'' tmt which may be difficult or 
impc^ble to study by means of integrative proficiency tests as they are 
presently known. Related to this point h the need for interpreters of 
langua^ prol^ency t«t performance to be sensitive to the potential 
influence of brckground factors and interactional competencies among 
language proficiency examinees which affect performance on proficiency 
tests. 

A second apparent way in whkrh to link communicative competence 
research findings to integrative proficiency tests, is to sugj^st experimental 
develqmient and evaluation of new proficiency tests which assess skills 
along language proficiency dimensions ictentified through communicative 
omipetence research. In advocating this direction for test devek^nnent, it - 
will be made dear, in the course of this paf^r, that it is not sensible to use 
the terms "communicative competence tests" to describe new proficiency 
tests that might draw from findings of communicative competence re- 
search. The reason for this should tecome apparent in the course of the 
paper. 

Before beginning the discussion of how to improve use and develop- 
ment of integrative proficiency tests, an overview of the meaning of 
^^integrative proficiency testing" and "communicative competence re- 
search*" will be presented. 

Integrative prafkriemy testing 

The general notion of ''integrative proficiency tests" may be best 
understood by contrasting it with the idea of discrete^point proficiency 
tests. Discrete-point proficiency tests are composed of test items, each of 
which addresses an examinee's skill in controlling a single surface rule of 
language related to morphology, phonology, grammar or vocabulary. As a 
further o^mtraint* discrete-^point tests most often aim to assess ixmtrol of 
particular surface rules in a standard variety of language in a single 
productive or receptive mode of language use. In effect, each modality of 
language use — speaking, writmg, aural comprehension and reading is 
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di^iiiguished from other modes. Skills comprising laiij^iage use in any 
modality are viewed indepemtently of skilh in any otl^r modality (for a 
tlKmHi^ dbats»on see e.g. Lado« Thb compartmentalizatiom of 

languai^-iise skill by modality and control of surface rules is often 
^^mipanied by an impUcit or exf^t assumfrticm that language proftcten- 
cy in a given modality is hierarchial in nature. High level skills such as, oral 
production of coherent sentences, are reliant on intermediate tevel skills of 
ir^inax and vocabulary choio; and, in turn, these intermediate level skills 
are founded on more baste skills relating to [^nology and morphology* A 
further common assumption of the discrete-point af^roach to profidency 
testing is that the languai^ skilh tested are referenced by a standard variety 
of language whose structure and rules of formaticHd (fetermimi absolutely 
the permissible vahatioim language users may manifest in being judged 
proficient in a language. 

The integrative view of language proficiency assessment contrasts with 
the discrete*point view in the assumption that pro^ency is best assessed 
by kxiking at language use requiring coordination of a number of sub-skiUs 
of language use. 

Exan^iles of integrative proficiency tests include tests (or subtests) 
described as: (a) written dictation; (b) cloze procedure comf^tion of 
sentences; (c) written compo^tion; (d) oral interviews; (e) reading aloud; 
and (f) multiple choice tests of reading comprehension requiring inference 
(Oiler & Perkins, 1980). Each of the kinds of tests or task categories 
mentioned requires examinees to prorass language in a complex way 
involving coordination of different surface rules of language* but may or 
may not, in general, require other sets of social or cognitive skills which are 
related to actual language use. Oral interviews, for example, rely on social 
interaction conventions shared among conversationalists. 

Oiler (1979) has introduced the notion of a pragmatic proficiency lesi 
as a more precise prescription of what iniergrative proficiency tests are like 
when the issues of contextual relevance of language use are of concern in 
proficiency testing. 

According to Oiler a pragmatic test of proficiency is: 

'*any procedure or task that causes the learner to process sequences of 
elements in a language that conform to the normal contextual 
constraints of that language, and which requires the learner to relate 
sequences of linguistic elements via pragmatic mappings to extralin* 
guisiic context/' (Oiler. 1979, p.38) 

tests, stresses use of language in a manner relevant to normal ways in which 
^ structures of language are coordinated in everyday communication, and 
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exdudes language tasks whkh are highly artificial. An example of this 
' latter sort oi task is rote recitation of sequences of materials without 
attentkni to meaning. 

Pragmatic proficiency tests (as a variety of integrative proficiency tests 
with high validity) have, according to Oiler, two primnpid constraints. 
First, processing of langua^ by examinees on pragmatic tests must be 
coi^rained temporally and sequentially in a way consistent with the real 
worM ocmrrences of the language forms that happen to comprise test 
materials or speech in testing situatiom. This constraint could imply, for 
example, that enixniniering sentences on a reading comprehension test 
would require that an examinee would process such sentences as meanii^g- 
ful sentences, rather than as just strings of words with no communicative 
intent. 

A second constraint proposed by Oiler for the pragmatic variety of 
integrative prunciency testing is that such tests use language in a way 
resembling natural occurrences of language outside testing contexts or 
formal language testing environments. According to Oiler, the meaning of 
language understood or produced in pragmatic tests must link somehow to 
a meaningful extralinguistic rantext familiar to the proficiency examinee. 

011er*s (1979) <kvekipment of the notion of pragmatic profictem:y 
tests seems troublesome in that the naturalness criteria for language use on 
proficiency tests do not address well the ariificiaiiiy of testing rantexts in 
and of themselves, and how such artificiality constrains language use. 
Within the research field of proficiemry test ctevelc^ent, this issue is 
better ackiressed by the notion of direci versus indirect tests of language 
proficiency as forwarded, for example, by John Qark (1978), 

Clark discusses direct assessment of language proficiency in terms ..i 
the natural use of language by examinees in the following fashion: 

"From a theoretical standpoint the most direct procedure lor deter- 
mining an individual's proficiency in a given language would simply be 
to follow that individual surreptitiously over an extended period of 
time, observing and judging the adequacy of performance in the 
language-use areas in que^ion: buying train tickets; orctertng a meal; 
conferring with colleagues on work related matters; conversing with 
friends on topics of current interest; writing a note for the plumber; 
ordering business supplies by correspondence; and so forth. It is 
clearly impossible, or at least highly impractical* to administer a 'test' 
of this type in the usual language learning situation. Nonetheless, the 
development of proficiency measurement procedures that can proper- 
ly be considered ^direct' must be based on approximating* to the 
greatest extent possible within the necessary constraints of testing time 
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and factiities, the specific situations in which the proficiency is called 
upon in real life." (Qark. 1978. p. 23). 

In passing, it might be noted that Claris's views of language use and 
proficiency assessment are not altogether unlike the views of communica- 
tive competeni;^ researchers interested in studying language use in natural 
contexts. Qark indicates that direct proficiency tests shouM model every- 
day language use situations, but he acknowledges that testing contexts can 
only approximate the real world. 

Pragmatic proficiency tests in Oiler's sense, require language use very 
often in artificial contexts, as might occur, for example, in filling in missing 
words on cloze test items, or in transcription of sentences or small stretches 
of discourse input through earphones accompanied by varying degrees of 
ambient electronic noise. Language use in pragmatic proficiency tests of 
this sort requires integration of language skills (and concomitant use of 
cognitive skills as well), but the "naturalness" of testing contexts is very 
limited, substantially decontextualized from the social and material world 
within which language is normally used. 

Oiler and his colleagues (see Oiler. 1979; Oiler & Perkins. 1980), and 
many others, argue that high intercorrelations among measures of pragma- 
tic proficiency test performance show that language proficiency is a unitary 
skill. The argument is based on numerous and, at times,' impressive, 
correlational studies which show substantial correlations between, for 
example, accuracy in dictation of oral speech and performance on other 
varieties of indirect proficiency tests, such as cloze tests and discrete-point 
test of skill in vocabulary, grammar or phonology. 

Oiler and others also point out that scores on pragmatic proficiency 
tests of the sort mentioned also tend to show correlations of high 
magnitude with scores on tests of general mental abilities and learning 
achievement. Oiler suggests, in fact, thatj^uite possibly, language use skill 
measured by pragmatic proficiency tests, and cognitive aptitudes in 
examineei» tneusurcd by appropriate tests, identify one and the same 
repertoire of mental skills. The latter possibility in some ways resembles 
the notion of cognitive/academic language proficiency (CALP) (as 
opposed to Basic Interpersonal Communicative Skills (BICS)) recently jnii 
forward by Cummins (1980). It could be suggested, however, that BICS is 
just as cognitive as CALP, though decontextualized cognitive skills or 
genres of formal thought are more emphasized in CALP. 

In concluding this overview of integrative profuriency testing, it should 
be emphasized that the approach of direct proficiency assessment is more 
likely to stress the use of language in naturalistic contexts than is indirect 
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proficieiKry testing, which is of Oiler's pragmatic variety, A second point is 
that the direct proftriency testing approach, while developed within the 
contexts of psydiometric theory, seems to be open to development of new 
proficiency asse^ment techniques based on language use in natural 
contexts. In contrast, the indirect pragmatic or integrative view proposed 
and investigated by Oiler and others would suggest that some pragmatic 
tests (with low face validity) are already adequate as assessment device^ for 
language proficiency in general. 

CMoaii^iiitlve competerce resurch 

Communicative competence research has histoncaily been developed 
independently from research in proficiency testing. What cross-fertilization 
has occurred stents largely from proficiency researchers interested in 
improving the content validity of proficiency tests. Historically, c»m- 
municative competence research stems from sociologists', ethnographers', 
and cult' ^a* -^ '^ropologists' interest in language use and communication 
in • * . • •s, Conununicalive competent; as defined in this paper 
entai;i» the control of all the functions which language may serve in 
everyday sociocultural contexts (Gleason & Weintraub, 1978). While it is a 
simplification, the range of such functions as might be described •*referen- 
tial,'' "sociar' and "directive'' (op. cit.). Referential functions designate 
speech acis which transmit meaningful information encoded in speech from 
a speaker to a listener. Social functions of speech refer to speech acts that 
go beyom^ ronveyance of factual meaning to listeners to include informa- 
tion abr < iat roles, relationships, and identities shared among speakers 
in a Mig. Directive functions of speech refer to use of speech in 
commands and requests wherein what is said by one speaker to another is 
intended to motivate action or thought of a specific variety in a listener. 

The distinctions between the three speech functions or general classes 
of speech acts mentioned are not separable in real worid contexts since all 
three may occur simultaneously in speech. It is important to note, 
however, that the emphasis of communicative competence research is on 
the successful conduct of social or practical business in a setting and that 
control of surface rules of a language is not viewed from the same 
perspective adopted by language proficiency test researchers. In the 
communicative competence approach success in communication is viewed 
more in terms of a reciprocal contract of communicative cooperation 
(called the Qwperative Principle of Communication by Grice, 1975) for 
speakmg shared among participants. In part, this contract is negotiated as 
people interact and evolve their interactional agenda in a setting. 

Sijme of the most important and interesting issues for study in 
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commuimative competeiKie research concern speakers* oHitro! of their 
d^XMiise so that it lefkcts the social dynamics of interaction. Sodolin- 
guists aiKl conversational analysts study such control in terms of the 
discourse structure of utterances, and in terms of relationships that arise 
across utterances as speakers converse. Some examples adopted from a 
recent papc t by Richards (1980) follow. 

AdliM:msy pairs in discourse refer to the explicit coupling of successive 
utterances of sq)eakers following conventions of s^ech use and perceptions 
of the social purpose of utterances. 

Rkhards (19^) offers examnles of this, such as the following: 

Request for Information-Grant: A. ^Do you have the time?" 

B. "It's five o'clock." 

Request-Grant: A. "\iay I have some coffee?" 

B, "Sure, help yourself. 

Complaint-Apology: A. "It's half past 6:00." 

B. -^Sony I'm late." 

Summons- Answer: A, "Jimmy!" 

P "Coming, Mother." 

In each of the examples the impression is given that two conversa- 
tionalists must be capable of recognizing an expected coupling between 
what one speaker says and what another might be exj^ed to say 
immediately afterwartb. This form of co^nmunicative competence is highly 
depemlent on conversationalists' shared knowledge of an immediate 
communicative context and, as well, on what range of social role rela- 
tionships are possible between speakers tn a setting. 

More generally, researchers in conversational analysis and com- 
municative competence arc interested in the broader organization of 
discourse in an interactional setting and how interlocutors take tunts in 
speaking to each other. These are areas of language comj^tence which 
enter only indirectly in assessments of language proficiency by means of 
existing tests. In informal social contexts, conversations which seem 
relatively unstructured reveal, wten studied closely, global organizational 
constraints which require effective use of language by speakers. Openings 
and closings of conversation sIkjw recurrent use of formulaii>like language 
as ocxurs, for example, in extending greetings when persons meet again or 
in extending "goodb)«s" when persons take leave from each other. 

Some commimtcative activities which researchers in the area of 
communicative competent^ have studied are more tightly structured than 
ronversations. One example is organization of speech in classrooms. 
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Mehan (1979) has studied turn-taking during oral recitation in classrooms 
and found that in many circumstances a network pattern of speech roles 
(Teacher Initiate, Student Reply, Teacher Evaluate) between teacher and 
student occur. While adjacency pair analysts mi^^be used to «udy 
particular pairings of teacher-child sf^ech acts, thcrMehan analysis sug- 
gests that a teacher and child share a more global set of expectations about 
oral recitation as an activity. 

Research in bilingual children's classroom communication by Carras- 
CO, Vera & Cazden (1981) and Garcia & Carrasco (1981) sug^ts that the 
kind of event analysis provided by Mehan is highly depenctent on the 
previous history and style of interaction, and roles within an interaction, 
shared anK>ng communicative partidpants. Specifkally, Carrasco, Vera & 
Cazcten found that a young bilingual school child was unable to communi- 
cate well about a language arts spelling task when queried by a teacher, but 
was oteerved to be able to teach the same language arts in question 
fluently to another child in a f^er teaching a^ivity, 

A third form of discourse behavior investigated by researchers in 
communicative competence is repairs in conversation. According to 
Richards (1980), based on the work of Schegloff & Sacks (1973), the term 
**repair'' refers to efforts by speakers to correct interactional trouble spc^s 
in conversation. Need for repairs occurs when a speaker is uiKertain of 
what an earlier speaker said, disagrees with what another speaker has said, 
or when a speaker evidences some loss of fluency in speech. In the former 
case, a speaker attemirting to undertake a conversational repair may utter 
to another interlocutor statements such as, for examjrie, '*What did you 
say?*", or ^Run that by me again."" Some repairs may be of a character that 
reflects differences in points of view among speakers that require polite 
negotiation through further discussion as in **Gee, ... I don't know . . 
or **Come on . . . you know better than that.*" 

Loss of fluency as when a person slows rhythm of speech or hesitates 
in order to search f^r a best word are another example of oinversationa! 
repairs, 

Repairs in discourse seem to evidence speakers' ability to monitor 
interaction with other speaker's in a manner reflective of awareness of 
polite strategies by which to continue or terminate conversation. From the 
communicative competence research standpoint, ability to undertake 
repairs is always a positive indicator of communicative skill. In contrast, 
some forms of repair — such as coping with lack of fluency through 
circumlocution — might be viewed as negative indicators of language 
ability from a proficiency point of view. 

Richards (1980), citing Tarone (1977), lists the following types of 
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X repairs, in addition to circumlocution, as common among second language 

teamers: (a) approximation (as in '^hop" for "department store"); (b) 
word t»,inage (as in "ice crushing" for "ice breaking"); (c) borrowing (as in 
axle-switching due to unavailability of a word in the language of conversa- 
tion); (d) mime (sounding the physical thing designated by a word which is 
unavailable); (e) topic shift (sudden transition away from a discussion due 
to lack of vocabulary in a topic domain); and (f) topic avoidance, also due 
to lack of vocabulary. 

As with circumlocution, the other repair strategies mentioned when 
viewed from the vantage point of communicative competence research, 
indicate successful application of strategies to continue communication and 
inteiaction. From traditional approaches to proficiency testing, use of 
repair strategies may be taken on many occasions as an indication of lack of 
language proficiency, rather than as positive evidence of communicative 
skill. 

One final area of communicative competence research to be discussed 
is analysis of the function of paralinguistic cues in speech. Such cues 
can involve controlled use of prosody (pace of speech), stress (manipula- 
tion of amplitude of speech), and intonation. Some of the research of John 
Gumperz and his colleagues (Gumperz & Kaltman, 1980; Collins & 
Michaels, 1980; Gumperz & Tannen, 1979; Bennett, 19^)) has focused on 
how sounds in speech are grouped paralinguistically and how use of 
paralinguistic cues — termed contextualization cues in their work — help 
carry important parts of the message load in speech. Gumperz & Kaltman 
(1980) and Gumperz & Tannen (1979) in their work present and analyze 
many examples of speech by learners of English which reveal inappropriate 
use of contextualization cues leading to speech which native listeners of 
English can't understand, despite the fact that the speech is perfectly 
intelligible in terms of grammar, word choice, and semantic content. 

A related set of issues concerning contextualization cues in speech has 
been the subject of investigation by Bennett (1980). Erikson (1980), and 
Scollon (1981), among others. These researchers in the sociolinguistics and 
ethnography of communication tradition have given attention to mainte- 
nance of rhythmicity in speech and to rhythmicity in use of so-called "back 
channel" cues, by which listeners acknowledge receipt of information from 
speakers. Research of this sort suggests that speakers establish and 
manipulate tempo in speech as a strategy to control an audience's attention 
and to establish evidence that there is cohesion in conversation. Lack of 
skill in manipulation of synchrony or rhythm in .speech may lead to false 
starts in speaker's assumption of conversational turns, interruption of 
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Other's speech and to awkward, repeated use of repair strategies to keep 
the conver^tion continuing. 

ImpUcatiims of cwimmik&tive ompetaice resrarcb for integrative pn>- 
fk^OTcy testing 

As mentioned earlier, there are two immediate ways in which 
integrative proficiency testing — particularly dir^ proficiency testing — 
might beneflt from findings of communicative competence research. First 
of all, there is a need for language proficiency test developers and test users 
to reo^iaEe important aspects of language use that are not addressed 
s|)ecifically in existing asse^ment methods, and to learn how such aspc^ 
of skilled langua^ use contribute to communication , 

In interpreting performan« on existing proficiency tests, there is a 
need for language test users to be sensitive to ways in which control of the 
surface features of language might be confounded with interactionai 
discourse skills. Formal language proficiency test contexts, as social 
contexts ttemselves* subsume language use within their social norms for 
interaction and, though their social norms are not the direct object of 
studyt they may cnticaily influence assessments of langua^ proficiency. 

While direct oral proficiency tests often elicit speech from examinees 
in naturalistic conversational settings, interpreters of examinees* speech 
need to be sensitive to interactional dynamics in speech elicitation which 
affect the speech samples collected. Users of direct proficiency tests 
(employing the FSI oral in^rview iesi, for example) (FSI, 1970) might be 
assisted in interpreting the validity of the t^hnique by attention to the 
larger range of discourse skills which their examinees evidence. In an 
important sense, skills in communicative competence of the sort that have 
been reviewed in this paper arc a prerequisite for sustaining speech in oral 
proficiency tests relying on an interview technique. An important issue in 
validating the extended content and construct validity of such direct 
proficiency tests involves investigation of how exammees' language varies 
as a function of examinees' characteristics, background, and discourse 
topic and other parameters of a sf^ech event. This issue ^ms to be of 
particular importance in sensitively calibrating performance standards on 
oral proficiency tests for use in certification of examinees' professional 
qualifications, as for example in certification of bilingual school teachers' 
language proficiency. In this latter case it is essential tf^t assessments of 
teachers' oral skills in two languages accurately reflective of the types of 
skills germane to the conduct and management of cla&sr(K>m activities, and 
to the language background of students. Insensitive calibration of perform- 
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ance standards on oral proficiency tests for teachers can lead to serious 
misratinp of teachers' communicative competence in classroom settings, 
especially in cases where teachers' background shows strong exposure to 
nonstandard dialects of English and nonstandard varieties of a non-English 
language. 

A second way in which integrative proficiency tests might benefit from 
communicative competence research is by future development of new 
assessment procedures sensitive to social influences on discourse behavior. 
Language proficiency test developers who wish to develop scales of 
communicative competence skills are unlikely to leave their psychometric 
perspective — nor should one expect them to. Accordingly, the instrument 
development strategies for communicative competence skills should 
adhere to the highest standards of psychometric test design principles. 

Rating of oral speech samples along dimensions of communicative 
competence that have been discussed in this pap^r, along the general 
outline of procedures followed in the Foreign Service Institute Oral 
Interview Test (FSI, 1970). might be an effective way to create broadbased 
proficiency tests. A detailed discussion of such a psychometric approach 
can be found in the work of John Qark on the ETS Common Yardstick 
measurement project and the work of Lyie Bachman and Adrian Palmer 
and Michael Canale & Merrill Swain (1979). These approaches all have in 
common a basis in psychometric theory and test development and an 
attempt to develop numerical scales of examinees' oral skills in com- 
munication that go beyond traditional concern for examinees' control of 
surface features of language. 

In the space remaining, the possibility will be discussed of the 
development of new proficiency assessment techniques which, like integra- 
tive tests, require coordination across skills in language, but which also 
have substantial ecological validity in terms of social circumstances of 
language use. These are assessment techniques which are based on a 
piimarily qualitative evaluation of interactional skills of an examinee in 
naturalistic or nearly naturalistic language use encounters. Such new 
techniques can be termed "clinical" because they would involve developing 
an in-depth profile of examinees' discourse skills on a case study basis. 

A possible direction of development for new proficiency tests stems 
from already existing research on communicative competence by investiga- 
tors such as Mehan who study the social organization of speech in 
particular kinds of activities. In Mehan's (1979) analysis of classroom 
recitation, the organization of a recurrent and important classrtwm en- 
counter known as "lesson recitation" is mapped out as a network of 
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interconnects roles played by teacher and a student. This network i% 
shown beiow/ 



Teacher Initiates- 



Student Reply 



Teacher Evaluate 



Classroom recitation as a classroom activity is representative of a pattern 
of interactional relationships that most children who are successful in 
school must learn to recognize in terms of its demand on communication 
skilb. Both teacher and student in enacting their roles in the lessen 
recitation script (to borrow a term from Duran, 1981, and Freedle & 
Duran, 1979) must understand how to modulate their language so as to 
meet the constraints and demands of the role each person plays. 

In the Mehan (1979) account of the lesson recitation process each of 
the three major roles in the network of interaction may b" fulfilled in 
communication by a relatively narrow range of speech acts which are 
contingent on each other in most circumstances. For example, if a teacher 
initiates conversation by asking a question, a child may rep!y with an 
answer, and this is likely to be followed by a teacher acknowledgement of 
the correctness of the child's reply, and so on. 

Through extended observations of a child interacting with a teacher 
during lesson recitation it becomes potentially possible to summarize a 
chiid*s communicative com];^tence to participate iit such an activity in 
terms of how well he or she fulfills different speech functions in interaction 
and how such fulfillments are marked linguistically. For example, it might 
learned that a child's reply to a teacher's question is characteristically 
eltptical — one or two words only — and that, as a consequence, a teacher 
seldom has an opportunity to build up discussion of a topic without 
elaborate intervention. Qualitative information of this sort assembled into 
a profile for a child would prove valuable for oiagnc?sing social- 
interactional skills in the child's repertoire and valuable in further under- 
standing the consequences of the presence or absence of such skills in a 
child's overall communication effectiveness in a criterion setting. 
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Simplistic adoption of the technique described is dangerous. The work 
done by Carrasco, Vera & Cazden (1981) and Philips (1972) has amply 
illustrated that children's fluency in communication can tn: altered dramati- 
cally by changing the serial characteristics of interlocutors without chang- 
ing the basic referential demands of a aimmunicative activity. According- 
ly, development of a communicative profile of a speaker \ effectiveness in 
a critical activity needs to be based on a deliberate manipulation or 
scheduled observation of communication where socM participants vary 
and where other interactional parameters such as topic of discourse are 
allowed to vary. Full appreciation of how fluency in a communicative 
activity with known structure varies almost certainly will entail going 
t^yond knowledge of the immediate contexts of an activity (such as a 
classroom) to knowledge about the social relations and culture which 
communicative participants are familiar with in other contexts. For the two 
reasons mentioned, development of a clinical proficiency profile technique 
based on cimimunicative ccmipetence research can be M^n as problemati- 
cal. NoiKtheless, it woukl appear that such a technique woukl be invaluable 
for use in assessing communication skills among persons whose circum- 
staiKx^ dictate a careful assessment for their well-being. These cinnim- 
stances might occur with children or adults who woukl otherwise be assessed 
as ''alinguaP or of very low proficiency in a language, or with children who 
show impairments in learning ability of unknown etiology. Another 
circumstance for reliance on a clinical profile methodology might be for use 
in assessing the professional qualifications of fi^rsons fulfilling critical 
social roles (c,g. census interviewer, social service interviewer, etc.), 
where ability to manage interaction successfully is an essential professional 
characteristic. 

An important example of the use of communicative competence 
research techniques in functional evaluation of communication for prac- 
tical purposes is exemplified by the evaluation system developed by Gumperi: 
& Roberts (1978). This work using role play analysis evaluates adult 
non-native English speakers* skills in being interviewed for job placement. 
The techniques described appear particularly promising because they also 
are coupled with instruction of interviewees in how to manipulate dis- 
course and prosodic cues to achieve communicative ends. 
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Introduction 

It is frequently argued in opposition to bilingual education in the 
United States that if language minority students are deficient in English 
then they need intensive instruction in English. Attempting to remedy 
English language deficiencies through instruction in students' first lan- 
guage (LI ) appears counter-intuitive to many policymakers and educators. 
The implicit theoretical assumpticm underlying this position has been 
labelled the ^Separate Underlying Proficiency" (SUP) model of bilingual- 
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ism, in thai profidency in LI and L2 (the xcondi language) arc assumed to 
b€ separate (Cummins, 1981a), This ptisition is contrasted with the 
'*Commf>n Underlying Proficiency ' (CUP) model of biiinguaiism in which 
LI and L2 proficiency are assumed to be interdependent. The im^rfication 
for bilingual education is that if LI and L2 proficiency are manifestations of 
a rammon underlying proficiency, then instruction in either langua^ is, 
tlHK>reticaily. capable of promoting the proficiency underlying academic 
skills in both languages. 

Cummins (1981a) has reviewed data from five areas which arc 
consistent with the interdependence hypothesis. These areas are: (1) 
evaluations of bilingual education programs; (2) studies relating age to L2 
acquisition; (3) investigations of the use of LI in the home context when L2 
is the language of schooling; (4) correlatior il studies of the relationship / 
between LI and L2; and (5) experimental studies of bilingual information / 
processing. 

The study reported here was designed to investigate the interdepend- 
ence hypothesis among Japanese and Vietnamese immigrant students In 
Toronto, Canada, According to the interdependence hypothesis^ oWer 
immigrant students whose L! academic proficiency is better developed on 
arrival in Canada will acquire English academic skills more rapidly than 
younger immigrant students. The term "academic" or ''context-reduced'' 
language proficiency is being used to refer to aspects of language proficien^ 
cy which are cognitively-demanding and are manifested in situations where 
the communicative activity is supported only by linguistic cues. At the 
other end of the continuum is "context-embedded" proficiency where a 
wide range of paralinguistic and situational cues support the communica- 
tive activity (See Cummins, 1981a, 1983; Swain, 1981, for a description of 
the theoretical model). The use of Japanese and Vietnamese immigrant 
students provides a stringent test of the interdependence hypothesis 
because of the considerable differences between English and these two 
languages. Also, the generalt^ability of the hypothesis is tested by the use 
of two groups of students with very different background characteristics, 
namely, upper-middlcclass Japanese students and Vietnamese refugee 
students. 

In addition to investigating the extent to which the acquisition of L2 
academic proficiency is related to immigrant students' LI proficiency on 
arrival, the following questions were also considered: 

1 . AVhat is the relationship between level of LI pn liciency on arrival 
and continued development of LI? 

2. How are academic aspects of LI and L2 communicative proficiency 
related to other dimensions of communicative proficiency? 
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3. What is th€ influence of different background (e.g. personality 
characteristics, parental education) and behavioral (e.g. language 
use patterns) variables on the acquisition of English proficiency 
and maintenance of H proficiency? 
The investigation of the interdependence hypothesis differed in im- 
portant respects from the investigation of these latter three questions 
insofar as the researchers attempted to formally test predictions derived 
from the interdepemtence hypothesis whereas their approach to the other 
issues was essentially exploratory; in other words* for these issues the aim 
was to generate, rather than formally test hypotheses. 



Method 

Subfects 

Japanese sample. An original sample of 91 high sixioeconomic status 
Japanese students attending grades 2 and 3 and grades 5 and 6 of the 
School of Supplementary Japanese Studies (Saturday, 9 a»m.-2.35 p.m.) in 
Toronto was administered the group English and Japanese academic 
language proficiency measures. From this original sample 59 (32 male, 27 
female) were administered the individual English academic measures and 
Japanese and English interviews. The subsample was selected in such a 
way that length of residence (LOR) and sex would be as similar as possible 
in older and younger groups. AH parents were "temporary residents*" who 
were in Canada for job-related reasons and who intended to eventually 
return to Japan. Thus, there was high motivation to maintain children*s 
Japanese proficiency. 

Viemamese sample, ^hool district records had suggested that there 
was an adequate number of Vietnamese LI students enrolled in the district 
for the purpose of this study. However, after beginning to interview 
students it was discovered that although Vietnamese was their dominant 
language (as a result of schooling) and had been entered as "fiist language^ 
in the school Iward computer, for many students Cantonese was their LI. 
Thus, the pot<-ntial sample dwindled and eventually >n!y 45 students were 
tested, 33 male and 12 female. It was po^ible to administer the English 
individual interview to 39 of these students. 

All the Vietnamese students in the sample were recent arrivals, the 
LOR range being 5-22 months. The median age of the sample was !58 
months with a range of H0-2(W months. TTie researchers chose students 
between the ages of 9 and 17 years because they wanted to ensure that the 
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sample had received some education ii> Vietnamese. Because of the fact 
that refugees often spent considerable periods of time in transit camps, a 
younger sample might have had little opportunity to develop Vietnamese 
literacy skills. 

Daw colkt tion prmedures 

Japanese study. Although the Schwl of Supplementary Japanese 
Studies was extremely cooperative in facilitating the selection of students, 
if was naturally unwilling to permit students to be tested during the limited 
class-time available to achieve their objectives. Since students lived in all 
areas of the city, testing during regilar school hours was similarly 
unfeasible. Thus, the original sample was tested in late June and early July 
after regular Canadian sch«LH)i bad started summer holidays. Testing was 
carried out in two locations (O.TS.E. and a public school) and parents 
brought their chitd(ren) to the Iwation most convenient to their homes. 
Five two hour sessions were required to test all 91 students. Grade 2 and 3 
students were tested in a different room Imm that of the grade 5 and 6 
students. ^:nglish and Japanese testing were separated by a shon break for 
refreshments. 

The subsampir was selected during the summer and individual inter- 
views with children and parents took place during September and October- 
Interviews were conducted in students' homes after regular schm>l hours or 
on weekends. Two Japanese graduate assistants carried out the Japanese 
interviews while all English interviews were carried out by the same 
research officer (Daina Green). In some cases all three interviewers were 
involved in the home visits but usually both parent and child interviews 
were carried out by just one of the Japanese assistants. 

All parent interviews were conducted in Japanese. Parents (almost 
invariably the n^other) were provided with a form on which they filled in 
the more factual information with guidance from the graduate assistant. In 
some cases it turned out to be more efficient for the assistant to interview 
the parent and fill in the information hersclt. However in all cases the 
assistant was available to clarify and discuss the intention of the questions. 

The ::nglish interviews with the children were conducted and recorded 
usually in a separate rotim while the parent was being interviewed. Then 
tne children were interviewed in Japanese Scimetimes siblings were 
present and every effort was made to maintain an informal r.laxed 
atmosphere. Some time was always spent -n informal conversation with 
parent and child before any interviewing began. Interviews lasted usually 
about 15-20 minutes. 

Vietnamese study, Because of the relatively small number of 
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"genuine" Vietnamese LI students in the North York schmil system, the 
researchers were forced to avail themselves of all students in the target age 
ranger'regardless of school or home location. Thus, it was ni>t teasihie to 
test during regular school hours because of the small number of students in 
any one school, and so groups of students (usually 5-10 at a time) were 
"ferriei^ to a central icKation (either O l,S E. or the North York Board of 
Education offices) for group testing and in some cases interviews. Group 
tests were given in both languages but individual interviews were con- 
ducted in English only by the same interviewer as in the Japanese study. 
{All children were recent arrivals and iherefore fluent in Vietnamese.) In 
most cases the English interviews were conducted in students' homes 
several we^*ks after the group testing. During the group testing sessions 
children were provided with lunch and refreshments and most appeared to 
enjoy the experience. Between two and four adults were present at the 
testing sessions and the researchers tried to keep the ratio of children to 
adults at about 3 or 4:1. 

Independent and dependent vumdUes 
Japanese smdy 

Academic measures. The English academic measures consisted of the 
dales McCiinitie urade 2 ViKahidary and Reading tests (1979) a written 
Prepositional Usa^e 7V.vM Wright & Ramsey, 197(1) and orally administered 
adaptations of the Antonyms and Sentence Repetition subtests of the 
iMnguaae Assessment Umpire (LAIJ) (C ohen, 19W)), These tests and the 
rationale for selecting them as measures of context-reduced or academic 
language proficiency are described in detail in C ummms. Swain, Naka- 
jima, Handscombe, Cireen & Iran (I9K4). 

Because the major aim of the SchiH>l ot Japanese Supplementary 
Studies is to develop the Japanese academic skills of expatriate children to 
a level commensurate with scholastic expectations in Japan, the resear- 
chers felt that It was appr4>pnate to use a standardized test ot reading skills 
normcd on Japanese schm)! children. The test that was chosen was the 
Standardized Diagnostic Test of Reading Comprehension and Reading 
Pn^ficiencv I.evet I {Grades L 2, 3) and l.evel II (tirades 4. 5, & 6) 
developed by Toshio latsumi (IW>«). The test is designed to provide a 
diagnostic assessment ot reading\kiiis from grade 1 through 6 and is widely 
used in Japan, There are four subtests: readmg comprehension, usage, 
recognition of C hinese characters, and critical reading. Different levels of 
the test were given to grades 5 and 6 compared to grades 2 and 3, Scores 
were cimverted to f -scorcs with a mean <if Si) and standard deviation of 10 
based on Japanese mnms. Because scores «»re expressed in relation to 
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grade norms the age factor ts effectively removed in the Japanese academic 
profic ncy measure. 

Interview measures. Because of the current fluid nature of the field i)f 
^'communicative competence", it was decided not to make a priori 
ludgemcnts about its constituents. Instead an exploratory approach was 
adopted (influenced by the C anale & Swain, 1981) model) and an inier\'iew 
schedule was developed consisting of four phases (three in Japanese) each 
with somewhat different communicative demands. 

The first phase of the English interview was a "warm-up ' informal 
c^mvcrsatiitti which lasted for up to ten minutes; this was followed by a 
role-playing situation involving a toy telephone. This situation was in- 
cluded in an attempt to assess children's use of scKiolingutstically appropri- 
ate forms. The third phase was a task in which children were required to 
place a series of 5 pictures in logical sequence and describe the story. This 
was included principally to provide opportunities for observing children's 
use of cohesive devices, a major aspect of discourse competence as 
described by Canale (this volume). The final phase was a picture descrip- 
tion task which was intended to provide opportunities to observe children's 
strategic a)mpetence (C anale & Swain, 19H()). The Japanese interview was 
similar except that the Picture Description phase was omitted because of 
time constraints. 

Scoring pnneiJures. In the absence of a detailed thet^ry of the 
components of communicative proficiency in general and of the develop- 
ment of English proficiency among Japanese children in particular, the 
researchers decided to ilcveiop indices of communicative proficiency on 
the basis of the interview data themselves 7 hus, the researchers listened to 
approximately 25^r of the interviews, cht)sen at random, and developed 
and refined the scoring categt)rjes and scales based on specific aspects of 
the interviews which appeared to be particularly salient as well as more 
general aspects of children's communication (e.g. sophistication and 
accuracy ot syntax, richness and detail of information cominunicaled. 
extent to which child appeared at ease in the interview). Thus, ratings of 
inflectional use in English were included because problems in verbal 
inflections and plural markcr> characterized the speech of the Japanese 
children. ITie final scales in Japanese and English, therefore, represent a 
marriage between the C'anale/Swain categories which guided the design of 
the interview and indices of proficiency which were dictated by the daUi 
themselves, or at least by the interpretations given to the data by the 
researchers. 

The refinement of thr English rating scales and the actual rating itself 
was carried out by the English interviewer (Daina Green) whose recollec- 
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tion of th€ interview?* themselves with aca>mpanyinjt^ contextual and 
paraiinguistic cues, undoubtedly influenced the scoring of several variables 
(such as interviewer speech). Because of this intense involvement with the 
data which obviously could not be matched by other raters, only one rating 
was obtained for the English interviews in the Japanese study. 

For the Japanese interviews, however, two graduate a<^istants were 
involved and each ^ored five interviews conducted by the other. From the 
ten interviews scored by btith assistants a total of 1 UJ ratings each was 
available (10 students x 1 1 variables). There was exact agreement on 78^^ 
of these ratings and in no case did the discrepancy exceed one point. The 
indices of proficiency in English and Japanese are listed in the factor 
analyses presented in Tables 1 and 2 and are described in detail in 
C^'ummins rr al, (iyK4). 

Background variables. The parent interview yielded variables related 
to attributes and family background of the children as well as variables 
related to expi>sure, attitudes towards and use of both English and 
Japanese. The specific sufKategories were Child Attributes (e.g. sex, 
personality (shy outgoing) etc.). Parent Background, Schixil Experiences 
in Canada, Parent^Relat^'d I.anguage Behavior. Child Language Use and 
Preference and Additional Exposure to Japanese and English. These 
variables v, ^ re used in muhipic regression analyses as predictors of English 
and .^ipanese proficiency. 

Vtetnamese study 

Academu meamres. The reading comprehension subtest i)f the grade 
2 Gates McGindie Test (1979) and the English Prepositional Usage Tesr, 
both used m the Japanese study, were also used in the Vietnamese study. 
In addition, 4()-item oral English and Vietnamese Antonyms tests were 
developed such that 30 items in each test denoted concepts that were the 
same (or similar) in both languages. Ihis prcKcdure was intended to allow 
direct comparisons oi students' performance across languages ITic 4t) 
items were derived through pilot testing from an original pool of about 95 
words m each language. 

1 wo Vietnamese written do/e tests were developed to further assess 
Vietnamese academic skills. One test (a table) was ctmsiderably easier 
than the tjther (an expository passage) There were 22 bh^nks in the fable 
and 29 in the expi>sttury passage. Acceptable- word sajring procedures 
were used 

intervu H I he I nglish interview tollowed similar prtH:edures to that 
oi the Japanese study, although only the informal conversation and picture 
sequence phase> were used and consequently scoring categories also 
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differed somewhat Data from the interview are reported in Cummins et 
at., (1984) but will not be considered further here. 

A detailed background interview was not carried out in the Viet- 
namese study although information was obtained from the children abi^ut 
last grade completed in Vietnam, whether they had studied English in 
camp, age and length of residence in (Canada. 

Data analysis 

Japanese sfutiy. Analyses which were employed to test the inter- 
dependence hypothesis were partial ctirrclational analysis t-tests of the 
performance of older and younger students, and multi| ie regression 
analyses involving both the full Japanese sample of 91 students, and the 
subsample of 59 students for whom more complete data were available. 

Within the subsample, exploratory factor analyses and multiple re- 
gression analyses were carried out to examine the relationships between 
context-embedded (interview) and context-reduced (academic) aspects of 
proficiency and also the relative^influence on different aspects of proficien- 
cy of the Background and Attributes which children bring to the language 
learning situation on the one hand and th*Sr Hehavior and Exposure to the 
language in that situation on the other. 

In order to reduce the dependent variables to more manageable 
prt>portions for purpose of the regression analyses, Pearson prKKluct- 
moment correlations were computed and then factor analyses were carried 
out using the SPSS factor analysis program (Nie, Hull, Jenkins. Steinbren- 
ner & Bent, 1975). For both English and Japanese analyses three factors 
with eigenvalues greater than one were obtained and were rotated to a 
varimax criterion. Factor scores (mean of zero and SD of 1) were then 
derived for each factor and were used as dependent variables in subsequent 
multiple regression analyses. Japanese academic proficiency was also 
included as a dependent variable in these regression analyses. 

Vietnamese study The interdependence hypothesis was tested in the 
Vietnamese 5,tudy by computing Pearson and partial (controlHng for length 
of residence) correlations between Vietnamese and English academic 
measures. Hierarchical multiple regression analyses were dlso carried out. 

In presenting the results, the factor analyses of cnglish and Japanese 
measures will be descnbed first since the variables derived from these 
analyses were also used m mo^t subsequent analyses. 
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Results 

Japanese smdy, 

Sfrucmre of profidency The first facU>r tu emerge in the Hnglish 
analyses (Table 1 ) is defined by the three Syntax measures, the seeond by 
the three Richness measures and by Ease wliile the third factor is defined 
by the English Academic Pmficicncy measures. However, it can be seen 
that most of the academic proficiency measures show mixierate leadings on 
Factors I and 2 in addition to Factor 3. The first two factors appear to 
correspond in a general way to the syntactic/morphological and pragmatic 
dimensions which Damico & Oiler (im)) have distinguished in their 
research on children's language disorders. The fact that Picture Sequence 
Cohesion loads on Factor 2 rather than Factor I supports the distinction 
between grammatical and discourse < r pragmatic competence {Canale, this 
volume, Bachman & Palmer, this volume). The pattern tit loadings on 
these twi) factors suggests the labels Syntax {Factor 1) and InicnKiional 
Style (Factor 2). The third factor is labelled English Academic Proficiency. 

Tabu I Fmlor analysis of tinf^hsh acadrmir lanm4affe prnfu ii'm s 
(l7-2ff and inwrview measures (I- It)} 



Variables 



\' an max nmhon 



I 



3. 



Prn»^uncia!icin 
Interviewer speech 
Senanttcally appropriate 



a 69 



(I 26 
0 41 



(1.2: 
i)^2 



8, 
V 

10. 

IK 

12. 

l.V 

!4 

!5 

Id. 

17 

IM. 

19 

lil 

2L 



4 

5. 



rcspiinses 
C onversational richness 
Inflections of verbs and nouns 
Article use 

C onversational syntax 
l:asc 

lei. question formation 

let appropriateness 
Picture sequence syntax 
PietMrc sequence cohesion 
Picture sequence richness 
Picture ifcscription syntax 
Picture dcsenption strategies 
Picture d«fscription richness 
Fnglisif vtKahulary 
English reading 
Mnglish prepositions 
f'^nglish Jintonyms 
Sentence repeution 



n.i7 
(Mh 

0 7? 
0 S(f 

0 7.? 
(M4 
ilM 
OH I 
0.!^f) 
().4I» 

(J 34 
f>52 



0 77 
U. 14 
i> 24 

fl 31 
{\.2U 
il22 
0.6 J 

0 66 
U 36 

0 64 
0.33 
tl 2M 
i) 17 
(141 
OSf 



0.22 

um 

0J5 
0,2(1 
0.44 
(M6 
0,26 
0.4H 
0.44 
/A 52 
0 31 
1^.33 

(r25 

il 24 
0,72 
0.S4 
0. W 
0 6(1 
0.56 
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In the Japanese analysis (Tabic 2), eight of the 12 variables have 
«kiadings of 0.5(1 or greater on Factor 1 and this factor appears to represent 
a general Japanese proficiency dimension. Factor 2 has high loadings from 
Japanese Academic Language Proficiency, Pronunciation and Flnenc 
while the third factor is defined only by Use of English. These \.cto: 
loadings become more intelligible when one realizes that Age is htfc;blv 
correlated with Factor 1 and length of residence (LOR) has a high negative 
correlation with Factor 2. This suggests that the variables loading on Factor 
2 are those that are negatively affected by students^ length of residence 
outside Japan, and this, rather than any intrinsic relationships, is what 
accounts for their presence on Factor 2. It should be remembered that 
Japanese Academic Language Proficiency is computed in relation to grade 
norms and this removal of age-related variance probably explains its low 
loading on the general J:«panese factor. 

The Japanese factor analysis su^ests that c^immunicative proficiency 
docs not exist in a vacuum but rather its structure is sensitive to external 
influences. An implication is that attempts to empirically confirm models 
of communicative proficiency (e.g. Bachman & Palmer, this volume) 
cannot necessarily be generalized beyond the specific language learning 
context in which the data were gathered. 

How IS i ommtinu ative profu iem y rvlawii across (an^uagi's? 

Pearson and partial correlations between Knglish and Japanese factor 
scores are presented in Tabic 3. Age and I. OR were controlled in the 



Tahii 2 Faaor analxsis i^f Japanvse atademn lan^uuffv proficiency (if 
anil initrvit'w measures iJ- 12} 



Varimax rotation 



Variables 


/ 




.? 


I. Japanese academic lanuuagc 






<) 01 


prvtficiency 








2 Fronunciafiun 




fA 71 


o..:3 


3. Inteiviewer speech 




0.10 


0.O4 


4. Conver^atmna! richness 




0.27 


-0,29 


,^ Use of F.mghsh 


n,u7 


O.LS 


O.M 


f? ffut?ncy 


U.3H 


0 7S 


0.(^2 


7. Nil rcsptmsc 


(/» 75 


0 19 


0.14 


8. C onvcrsatumal svntax 


0 71 


0 42 


-0 10 


9 f;ase 




0.12 


() 36 


!0. fel dirccfu>ns 




0,(^) 


0 (18 


11. let appropruitcni'ss 


0 51 




o.n 


12 Picture sequence nchncs% 


om7 


O.UH 


0.22 
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TABLt 3 Correlations heiween English and Japanese factor scores 



Pearson correlations 



Eh AC I EFAC2 KFACA 
JFACl -O.IH 0.51 O.Ift 
( 59) ( 59) ( 59) 
P = 0.()9 P =■ () (Ki p = 0 12 

JFAC2 -0.31 -d.lh -U.l« 
( 59) ( 59) ( 59) 
P = 0.01 P = on P = 0.09 

JFAO -0.04 -0.U7 on 
( 59) ( 59) ( 59) 
P = 0.37 P = 0.30 p = (I ly 



Partial correlations 



C ontrttHing for: 

AGE LOR 

EFACl t:PAC2 EFAC3 

JFACl -0.24 0.50 -O.Oh 

( 56) { 56) ( 56) 

P = 0.04 P = O.(J0 P = 0.32 

JFAC'2 0.(M 0.06 -0.10 

( 56) ( .56) ( 56) 

P =^ 0 .18 P = 0.33 P ^ 0.22 

JFAC3 0.(M -0.(J5 0.14 

( 56) { 56) ( 56) 

P = 0.40 P = 0.37 P = 0 16 



partial correlations bt-cause of the influence of these variables on the 
Japanese (and English) factors. It can be seen that EFAC 2 (English Factor 
2) is correlated highly with JFAC 1 (Japanese Factor 1 ) and that this 
correlation is quite robust, being uninfluenced by the partialling out of Age 
and LOR. EFAC 1 and JFAC 2 also show a significant Pearson correlation 
but this disappears when Age and LOR are ctintrolled. A marginally 
significant negative correlation appears between EFAC 1 and JFAC J 
whefi Ag2 and LOR are aintroUed. suggesting a slight tendency for 
children who devote time to maintaining Japanese to have less well- 
developed English ctjnversational syntax. 

The strong correlation between EFAC 2 and JFAC 1 can be under- 
sttK>d in terms of the indices of proficiency which are common to both 
factors. ( onversational Richness. Picture Sequence Richness and Ease 
load on both. Interviewer speech (i.e. modifications made by interviewer 
in terms of paraphrase and rate of speech) also has a high loading on JFAt 
1 and a moderate (() 41) loading on EFAC 2. 

Thus, the correlations seem to indicate that interactional style is inter- 
dependent Acnvss languages. In other words, a chiid who tends to volunteer 
informatitin and provide detailed ela*- -rate respt>nses to questions in 
Japanese w^'l tend to manifest the same types of linguistic behavior in 
English. One might expect this trait to be related to personality variables 
and the extent to which this is the case will be examined in a later section. 

The lack of significant correlations between EFAC 3 and JFAC 2. 
bi>th of which incorp*>rate the academic language proficiency variables, is 
not surprising in view of the hybrid nature t)f JFAC 2. which has 
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considerably higher loadings tom Pronunciation and Rucncy than from 
Japanese Academic Proficiency. In order to examine the interdependence 
hvupothesi!!. it is necessary to examine the relationships between Japanese 
Academic Proficiency and the English Academic Proficiency variables. 

h iHrademic language proficiency interdependent across hngi4ages7 

Three analytic procedures were used to test the interdependence 
hypothesis: first partial a>rrelations, controlling for LOR, were computed 
between Japanese Academic Proficiency and Age on Arrival (AOA). on 
the one hand, and the English Academic Proficiency variables, both 
individually and as represented by EEAC 3. on the other. It is necessary to 
partial out LOR because ii is positively related to the development of 
English Academic Proficiency, but negatively related to Japanese 
Academic Proficiency, thereby masking the relationships between 
Japanese and English Academic Pmficicncy. 

The second procedure used to test the interdependence hypi>thesis 
was multiple regression analysis. The researchers examined the increment 
to explained variance in English Academic! Proficiency attributable to 
entering variables indicative of Japanese Academic Proficiency in the 
regression equation after LOR. These analyses were carried out on the 
complete original sample (N = 91) with English Reading as the dependent 
variable and on the suhsampic (N - 59) with EFAC 3 as the dependent 
variable. 

The third type of analysis involved examining the effects of group 
differences in age on arrival (AOA) on English proficiency variables. 
These analyses involved comparisons both between older and younger 
siblings and between grades 5/6 and 2/3 children. The researchers* hypf)th- 
esis was that, with LOR controlled, older children would perform better on 
the cognitive academic measures. There were no significant differences in 
LOR between these comparison groups. 

Pariial correlations. It can be seen m Tabic 4 that, with one > .epti<m, 
all the correlations between English cognitive/academic measures i*nd both 
Japanese Academic Language Proficiency and Age on Arrival are signifi- 
cant (usmg .me-tailed tests) in the predicted direction. These correlations 
are clearly cv^nsisteni with the interdependence hypiithesis, esfxciatly since 
variance due to age has bef:n removed from Japanese Academic Language 
Proficiency as a result of the necessity to express scores in relation to grade 
norms. 

Regreisian analyses. In the rcgressitm analyst's Age on Arrival (AOA) 
was dichotomized based cm a median split and a dummy variable (AOA: 
older group) created to represent membership in the group of children who 
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Tabi 1 4 Partial conelatUms between English aatdemic languafte pmfk ien- 
t y tneasurex and htnh Japanese academic language pni^ficiencv and age on 
arrival controlling for length of residence 





Variable 


Japanesr 










academic language pri}ftaenc\ 


At^e <m arrival 






S ^ 57 


S HH 




\ ^ HS 


1. 


ViKahuiarv 


(I.42** 


(I.44*' 


(1.22*^ 






Reading 






n,2^' 


CI 38*' 


X 


Prepositiom 






0.25*' 


0.3<t" 


4. 


Antonyms 






U.37"^ 


5. 


Sentence repetition 


o.3r^ 




(Ml 




b. 


EFAC3 











p<(>.OI hmc-tailcd) 
• p<li Ci5 (unc-taiicill 



arrived at older ages. C hildren whu armed in an Knghsh-sjK*aking country 
at ages between HI and 128 months were given a ctnle of 1 while those who 
arrived between 12 and W) months were given a code of /eri>. 

It can be seen in Table 5 that in the larger sample, LOR accounted lor 
MV/f of the variance in tnglish Reading. Japanese Academic Proficiency 
accounted for an additional l^^i while AO A: older group and Age 
brought the total explained variance to 53^; . In all, the ct>gnitivc/academic 
block accounted for an increment in explained variance of 23,K5^r after the 
effect of IX)R was removed. 

Ia'ss incremental variance is explained by the cognitive academic 
predictors when this regression is carried out in the subsample (N = 59). 
LOR explains 39.4'; of the variance in English Reading while the 
cognitive/academic block adds I4.9^y to a total explained variance of 
M,3^J It should be noted that Ahen LOR is entered first into the 
regrcvsion equation any variance shared between LOR and LI cognitive/ 
academic variables is attributed to LOR Ihus, the estimate of the effects 
of L I ciignitfve/academic variables is conservative. 



Tabm 5 Regression of hnglish reading tm I. OR and cugnitiveiucademH 
prfdidor vanahles iN-9lf 

Mulupie R H square Rsq rhafif^e Simple R 



LOR 

Japanese academic proficiency 

AO A: 4»lder group 

Age 



it 55 


0..1^l 


(r30 


0 55 


0.70 


0.4^ 




U.23 


0 71 


n 51 


(MM 


(1.03 


0.73 


n.53 


U.OI 


0 40 
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When EFAC 3 is used as the Ucpcndent variable for Hnglish 
Academic Proficiency (Table 6) (he total explained variance drops to 35Cr 
with the ci>gnitive/academic bkKk explaining sHghtIv more incremental 
variance (\m ) than LOR (17^? ) 

Tabu 6 RegrcKUon of I:FAC\1 on lJ)R and cof^niNvdacaiiemu' prvdia^^^ 
variables <M - 59f 



Miilaple K sifuarv K\tf change StmpU- K 



lOR 041 
JapancNe ucadcmic proficiency 

AO A: older group 0 5iV 

Age 0 5*^ 



U,I7 0,17 0.41 

0.26 O.W O.IS 

0 35 i\ m urn 

0,35 0,00 fl.41 



in summary, it is clear from these regressions that students' level of LI 
c^ignitive/academic development makes a considerable difference in the 
rapidity with which L2 cognitive/academic proficiency is developed. De- 
spite the fact that the languages are so different, Japanese Academic 
Proficiency by itself adds ^9'^ to the explanation at variance in hnglish 
Reading ( l abfe 5). I he researchers regard these results as rather strong 
evidence for the interdependence hyp<nhesis and the existence of a 
common underlying proficiency C learly. however, there is considerable 
variance left unexplained and the extent to which this variance can be 
accounted for by other variables will he examined in a later section. 

Sibling ami age firoup amipansons. I here were 14 sets of siblings in 
the subsample (N ^ 5^). Ditferences between older and younger siblmgs 
were analysed by means of ct^rrclated I tests. Significant differences 
(p<OU!) were found in favor of older siblings on hnglish Vocabulary, 
Hnglish Reading and Anttmyms. and differences approached significance 
(p<0 KT) on Prepi>siti(ms and Sentence Repetition. Differences were also 
apparent on most cjf the Japanese variables which loaded on JFACl. On a 
large majority o\ the context-embedded f Jtglisli variables differences did 
not attain significance. 

The jcsults of the sibling analyses were suppi>rted by comparisons of 
grade 5^6 {N - 30) and 2 3 (N - 24) students using t t^-sts for independent 
samples Significant (p 0.1)5) differences in taviir of older students were 
observed on lour out t>f five (Hirv ) Lnghsh context reduced tasks but tm 
the context A-mbedded tasks ditterences reached significance in only four 
out of \U <2 cases. Ihese findings support the interdependence 
hypothesis hut .ire inconsistent with suggestions that older children make 
more rapid progress tn all aspects of 1.2 acquisititm g Krashen, Long <!t 
Scarcella, 1^7^) 
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On the Japanese variables older stuctents performed better on all but 
Pronunciation and Use of English. These findings are corroborated by the 
results of the parent interviews where 68% of the grades 2 and 3 children*s 
parents reported errors in their children's present Japanese speech, 
whereas only 43% of the grades 5 and 6 children's parents reported similar 
errors cfespite the fact that mean LOR was somewhat longer for the older 
stuftents. These findings suggest that level of Japanese proficiency on 
arrival in Canada may be an important factor in maintaining the language. 

In summary, the results of all the analyses carried out are consistent with 
the interctependence hypothesis, namely, that development of L2 cogni- 
tfve/academic (ointext-teduced) proflciency is partially a function of level 
of LI Gognitive/ac^mic proficiency at the time intensive exposure to L2 
N:gins. The findings also suggest that older immigrant students maintain 
and develop their LI skills better than students who immigrate at a 
younger age. It is significant that despite the vast difference in subjects 
(Japanese upper-class versus Finnish working-class) and contexts, this 
pattern of results is precisely the same as that reported by Skutnabb- 
Kangas & Toukomaa (1976), namely level of LI proficiency on arrival is 
important both for acquisition of L2 academic proficiency and for con- 
tinued devek>pment of LI academic proficiency. 

However, LI cognitive/academic proficiency is only one factor influenc- 
ing the acquisition of L2 proficiency. It remains to be seen what other 
factors are important and to what extent distinct sets of predictor variables 
differentiaily affect the acquisition of different as|:»cts of L2 proficiency as 
well as the continued development of Japanese proficiency. 

Prediction of English and Japanese proficiency. A set of 28 variables 
derived largely from the parent interviews was grouped into two major 
blocks, the first related to the Background (e.g. Mother^s Education) and 
Attributes (e.g. Personality) of ihe children and the second related to 
Exposure to and Behavior relevant to the acquisition of English or 
Japanese (e.g. Lt)R. Child Language to Stbhngs). Two additional vari- 
ables within the Attribute's block, namely, JFAC! and Japane^ Academic 
Proficiency, were included m Engusii regression analyses. 

The order of entry of the two blocks into the equation was varied in 
order to estimate how much variance could be accounted for uniquely by 
each blcKk in the different dependent variables. These analyses are 
presented in Table 7, What is of primary interest here is not the total 
amount of variance explained, which may not be Citable due to the 
relatively small number of subjects, but the relative importance of what 
children bring to the language learning situation as compared to their 
actual experiences in that situatioi^, 
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Table 7 Cumulative amount of variance f /^'; in English and Japanese proficiency explained by hackground/ 
ailributes and exposure/ behavior blocks 



EFACl EFAC2 EFAU JFACI 



JFAC 



Japanese 
academic 
JFAC3 proficiency 



B»:kgTaun(i/attribut£s 


.^.1 


45 


39 


46 


35 


29 


30 


Exposure/behavior (E/B) 
E/B unique: (a) increment 


M5 


75 


77 


65 


H4 


57 


73 


62 


M) 


38 


19 


49 


28 


43 


(b) % of total 


ftS 


40 


49 


29 


SH 


4V 


5V 


Exposure/behavior 


76 


■W 


48 


32 


71 


.19 


52 


B^kgrtmnd/atfribute!> (B/A) 


95 


75 


11 


65 


K4 


57 


73 


B/A unique: (a) increment 
(b) % of total 


19 


27 


29 


33 


n 


IK 


2! 


2ii 




M( 


.•>/ 


/5 


S2 


2M 



70 
O 
m 

m 

D 

m 
2: 
n 
m 
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It is clear that the Exposure/Behavior block exerts a greater impact on 
EFACl than on either EFAC2 or EFAC3 (65% of explained variance 
accounted for uniquely versus 40% and 49%). whereas the Background 
Attributes block accounts for more of the explained variance in EFAC2 
and EFAC3 than on EFACl (36% and 3K% unique variance respectively 
veRUs20%). . ^ 

For the Japanese measures tnc <;reater proportions of variance 
accounted for by the Background/ Attributes block in JFACI and by the 
Exposure/Behavior block in JFAC2 can be attributed largely to the effects 
of Penjonalfty (shy-outgoing scale). Age and Age on Arrival on JFACI 
and LOR on JFAC2. 

The relative influence of Exposure and Attributes on the acquisition 
of English was examined in a reduced model involving seven variables 
(Table 8) Exposure is represented by LOR, Cognitive/Academic Attri- 
butes by variables 2-4 and Other PerMinal Attributes by variables 5-7. 
After LOR is entered into the equation. Attributes account for an 
increment in explained variance of 10%. 27% and 21% in EFACl . EFAC2 
and EFAC3 respectively However, for EFAC2. Cognitive/Academic 
; variables account for only 5% increment while other Personal attributes 
acaiunt for 21% . For EFAC3 the pattern is reversed, with 18% and 3% 
incremental variance accounted for by these two hltKks. 

The findings of the regression analyses suggest that individual differ- 
ences do not greatly affect acquisition of L2 syntax as manifested in 
informal conversation. Exposure to and use made of the language appear 
to be considerably more important. However. 1.2 Interactional Style and 
L2 Cognitive/Academic Proficiency appear to be affected to a much 
greater extent by the personal attributes individuals bring with them to the 
task of acquiring 1.2. SpecificaHy. personality and LI interactional style 
play a major role in determining the ways in which learners tend to interact 
in L2 whereas LI cognitive/academic maturity exerts an important influ- 
ence on the rapidity with which L2 cognitive/academic skills are developed. 
This latter issue was further investigated in the Vietnamese study. 

Vietnamese study 

Pearstm correlations among English and Vietnamese atademie pro- 
ficiency variables ( l able 9) show highly significant relatit)nships b<ith 
within and across languages. With the exception of st>mc correlations 
involving the Prept)sitions task the intra- and inter-language ct)rrelations 
are all significant at less than the 0.01 level. Partiailing out LOR increased 
the English- Vietnamese correlations stmicwhat. The strong positive cor- 
relations between Age and Last grade in Vietnam on the one hand and 
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Table 8 Exposure and attribute predictors of English proficiency 



h IX)R 

2. Jafmnese academic 



J. ADA: older group 
4'. Age in months 

5. Personality'* 

6. JFACl 

7. Sex** 





EFACl 






EFAC2 






EFAC3 




R sc'fjre 


Rsq change 


Beta 


R square 


Rsq change 


Beta 


R square 


Rsq change 


Beta 




0.26 


0.54 


0.21 


0.21 


0.49 


0.17 


0.17 


0.73 


0.26 


O-OO 


0.13 


0.25 


0.04 


0.11 


0.26 


tt.m 


0.25 


0.28 


0.02 


-0.06 


0.27 


0.01 


0.06 


0.35 


0.(» 


0.40 


0.29 


0.01 


-0.05 


0.27 


0.{K) 


-0.14 


0.35 


0.00 


0.08 


0.30 


0.01 


-0.03 


0.32 


0.05 


0.09 


0.37 


O.OI 


-0.09 


,0.33 


0.03 


-0.21 


0.44 


0.12 


0.42 


0.37 


0.01 


.-0.11 


0.36 


0.02 


-U.I6 


0.48 


0.04 


0.21 


0.3H 


0.01 


0.07 



* 5 poim scale, i 
*• 2 = Female. I 



very shy, 5 ^ veiy outgoing 



Table 9 Correlation matrix for English and Vietnamese academic proficiency measures 



W 



I. 

2. 


Age 
LOR 


-o.n 


1.00 
















3. 


V antonyms 


0.64 


-0.17 


1.00 














4. 


V cloze 1 


0.39 


-0.18 


0.60 


1.00 












5. 


V doze 2 


0.64 


-0.30 


0.90 


0.68 


1.00 










6. 


E Feadin| 


0.66 


0.11 


0.68 


0.41 


0.51 


1.00 








7. 


E prepositions 


0.39 


0.24 


0.45 


-0.06 


0.23 


0.54 


l.(X) 






8. 


E. anKHivms 

Last grade in Vietnam 


0.61 


0.25 


0.69 


0.43 


0.52 


0.83 


0.51 


1.00 




9. 


0.K8 


-0.35 


Q.K4 


0.65 


0.78 


0.63 


0.23 


0.60 


1.00 


10. 


Sex 


-0.23 


-0.27 


-0.52 


-0.39 


-0.45 


-0.22 


0.02 


-0.16 


-0.50 1.00 
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English and Vietnamese proficiency variables on the other, provide further 
su^wrt for the interdependence hypothecs. 

The hierarchical regression analysis presented in Table 10 shows that 
LI cognitive/academic proficiency strongly predicts L2 cognitive/academic 
profldency. Cognitive maturity, insofar as it is represented by Age is also 
strongly related to LI cognitive/academic proficiency. Th^fact that LOR 
aoxHints for considerably less variants than in the Japanese study is 
probably due to its smaller range in the Vietnamese sample. However, it is 
worth noting that in the Vietnamese study LOR generally accounted for 
more variance on the English interview dependent variables than on the 
academic dependent variables, whereas the LI cognitive/academic block 
showed the opposite pattern. This trend was also evident in the Japanese 
study. 

Table 10 Predictors of English and Vietnamese academic proficiency 

„ . . , „ ^ antonyms V antonyms 

VartaNfis R square Rsq change Bern R square Rsq change Beta 

J' ^ 0i)6 (U5 003 003 ^003 

2. V antonyms 0.61 056 0.67 

i 0.66 005 0.26 042 039 055 

^- Sex 0.68 0.02 017 0.55 013 -0 38 



In summary, the findings of the Vietnamese study provide further 
strong evidence for the interdependence hyfmthesis. 

DiscttssfaMi and ctHiclusioos 



The interdependence hypothesis. In both studies it was found that LI 
cognitive/academic proficiency accounted for a highly significant propor- 
tion of variance in L2 cognitive/academic proficiency, as predicted by the 
interdependence hypothesis. The Japanese study also provided evidence 
that immigrant children who arrived in Canada at older ages maintained 
and/or continued to develop LI cognitive/academic skills to a greater 
extent than younger immigrant children. 

The fact that the same pattern of findings emerged among two such 
dissimilar samples suggests the robustness of the interdependence hypoth- 
esis. The h>'pothesis is also supported by recent findings (Robson, 1981) 
that both previous formal education and literacy in Hmong (LI) indepen- 
dently predicted progress in learning English in a formal classroom setting 
among Hmong refugees in Southe^t Asian camps. 
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Parallel findings to those of the present study have Yj^n reported by 
Skutnabb*Kangas & Toukomaa (1976). They found age on arrival in 
Sweeten important both for the acquisition ol Swedi^ academic 
pfoftciency and for continued ctevetopment of Finrish academic proficien- 
cy. Also, Snow & Hoefnagel-Hdhle (1978) reported a significant advan- 
tage for older English LI immigrant children (and adults) acquiring Dutch 
% a second langua^ and noted a tendency for younger children to replace 
English with Dutch: 

^With one exception (a 7 year-old-girl), it was only among the 3-S 
year old Beginners (ami ampng the 6-7 year-old Advanced subjects, 
who had learned Dutch while 3-S years (Hd) that growing control of 
Dutch was associated with breakdown of control of English. Although 
a few subjects in all age groups showed some degree of negative 
interference, mostly at the lexical level, from Dutch into En^ish, 
large ctecreases in English fluency and a preference for speaking 
Dutch were observed only among the youngest subjects". (1978, 
p. 1126) 

Thus the present fmdtngs agree with thoK of other studies in showing 
that older immigrant students whose LI proficiency is better established at 
the time of intensive ek{K3sure to L2, not only make more rapid progress iti 
acquiring academic a^^ects of L2, but also maintain and develop their LI 
more ^iequateiy than students who immigrate at younger ages. This does 
not nK^an that older immigrant students will nece^rily attain higher 
ultimate levels of L2 than younger students, since LOR is also an 
extremely important factor. The fmdings of Cummins ( 1981b) suggests that 
the effdbts of LOR tend to diminish after 5 years and thus, in terms of 
immigrant students' ability to af^roach grade norms in L2 academic skills, 
there njiay a critical age on arrival at about age 12, after which it will 
becom«r increasingly difTicull for students to catch up. 

The mture of L2 proficiency. Although this study is essentially 
exploratory, the pattern of flndings from the factor analysis and regression 
equations suggest a distinction i^fween Attritnite based and Input-based 
aspecljs of L2 proficiency. Attribute-based proficiency refers to those 
aspects of L2 proficiency which are strongly related to personal characteris- 
tics Off the individual (e.g* personality or cognitive traits)« Input^based 
imificiency, on the other hand, refers to those a^i^rcts of profnriency in 
which individual differences are determine primarily by differential 
exposure to '^comprehensible inpuf * (Krashen, 1%1) with stable attributes 
of the individual accounting for relatively little variance. 

Hiis conceptualization allows the interdependence hypothesis to be 
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placed into a broader framework insofar as ail atiribute-based aspects of 
proficiency wiil be interdependent across languages. This would not be the 
case for input-based aspects of proficiency. The model of attribute-based 
proficiency suggested by the present findings is shown in Figure 1. 



Essentially the model profxises that LI and L2 interactional style 
(EFAC2) are interdependent as a result of the fact that both are, to a 
significant extent, manifestations of personality attributes of the indi- 
vidual. Similarly, LI and L2 cognitive/academic proficiency are inter- 
dependent as a result of the fact that both are. to a significant extend 
manifestations of the same underlying cognitive proficiency. 

The major implications for assessment of language proficiency are that 
the construct of proficiency is not unitary and that traditional distinctions 
and modes of assessment (e.g. listening, speaking, reading, and writing) 
may be less fundamental than distinctions related to the context in which 
the commi^icative activity takes plate (i.e. context-embedded vs. context- 
reduced) and the extent to which communicative performance is deter- 
mined by relatively stable attributes of the individual. 



1 . The research reported in this paper was funded by Inter America Research 
Associates, Inc. Hie paper is based on a report of the same title published by 
the National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education in 1982 We would like 
to express our appreciation to ali the students, parents and teachers who 
cooperated so willingly in the project and to the many colleagues who 
provided advice and oincrete assistance at various stages. We also want to 
thank Chieko Inoue and Takako Shimizu who collected the Japanese 
language data, Lan Nguyen who helped collect the Vietnamese data and 
John Arce and Mary Lou King who carried out the data analyses. Finally we 
owe a special debt of gratitude to Charlene Rivera, our project officer at 
InterAmerica for her patience and suppon throughout the project. 

2. The English Prepositional Usage Test was cteveloped in 1%" by E. N. Wright 
and C. A. Ramsey for the Toronto Board of Education. 
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Pupil characteristics and 
performaiice! on linguistic and 
communicative language measures^ 

AraiittQi Cw Raiuifci 

State University of New York at Altmny 

Tte study of language proficiency of Hlingual students (e.g. Dulay & Burt, 
1980) and its relatkmship to the goals of trilingual education and aspects of 
cognitive functionjng (e.g. Duncan & De Avtla, 1979) has received 
coi^iderable attentk)n in research in the area of biUngualism and trilingual 
education. While the contrasting concepts of linguistic vs. communicative 
ccmideteiKe have been influential in language teaching and langua^ 
testing for quite some time, strfct applications of this distinction in the 
meaWement of bilingualism is a relatively recent phenomenon (e.g, 
Johh-Steiner, 1979; Le^vetta, 1979; Rosansky, 1980). 

Tbe^»ty 

Tte purpose of this study is to attemfH to: (1) clarify the relationditp 
between communicative and linguistic cxmipetence within English (L2) and 
Sponhdi (LI) and aaoss the two languages; (2) ctetermine the relationship 
of finguistk; ai^oommunicati>^ competefK:e to pupil achievement; and, (3) 
examine the extent to which pupil characteristics (home language use, 
seif«»u?ept, cognitive style, years in the U.S, and sex) influence perform- 
ance on Knguistk and communicative cdmpetence tests. 

Measurement of li/^uistk and ammunicative competence 

The ctefinttk>n of linguistic competence is relatively unprotriemattc as 
demonstrated by Legaretta's statement that "^linguistic competence is the 
mastery of the mun4 syMem, semantics and t>astc structural patterns of a 
language"* (1979; p. 523), However, definiticms of communicative oompe* 
tem:e «ich as the ^'alrility to adapt the totality of communicative 
resources, both linguistic and fui^^icmal ((i.e. extra^ltnguistic and paralin- 
gttistic) to a given situation'' (Legaretta, 1979, p. 523)) are often relatively 
broad. Recent attempts undertaken by communication experts (Wiemann 
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& B^'Hlund, 1980) w applied linguists (Canale & Swain, 1980) to (tefine 
the concept of communicative competence have dnly demon^rated the 
multiplicity of its possible component. At least three distinct traditrans of 
inquiry are merging: (1) in the psychologists' and communkation special- 
ists* view, conununkative competence, primarily, is seen as the ability to 
understand, organize and convey information (e.g. Flav^U et a/., 1968; 
Wang, Rose & Marwell, 1973); (2) in the tradition of pUlosopheis of 
language like Austin (1962) or Searle (1969), communicative competence 
is viewed as the ability to perform, speech acts efficiently; (3) in the 
sociolinguistic tradition, itself often influenced by the philosophy of 
language,^ defines communicative competence with regard to situational 
Appropriateness of language use (Hymes 1971; Shuy 1979). 

The testing of communicative competence is a very active and prolific 
field. While less than a (^atte ago communicative competence toting was 
stiU a relatively mw field (Savignon, 1972; Briere, 1971), it is now a much 
• discussed area of research (e.g. see Briere, 1979; Davies. 1978; Morrow, 
1977). TTic measurement of conununicati\% ojmpetence faces many prob- 
teras, some of them related to the vagueness of the concept or trait to be 
measured. The meanirement problems are cranpounded by the f^ that 
the usual measurement of communicative competence is based on global 
rating scale approaches, while linguistic osmpetence is generally measured 
in te^ using a discrete item method. As a result, ibs suggestion has been 
made that in many «tuations a presumed differeno; betw^n measured 
linguistic and communicative competence may reflect a difference in 
method of measurement rather than in the trait or constructs being 
measured (e.g. Corrigan & Upshur, 1978; Stevenson, 1979). 

In order to avoid a method trait confision, the data coiK^ming both 
linguistics and communkative competence are based on discrete-point 
measurement. The linguistic competence measure utilized in this study was 
the Bahia Oral Ungnage Test (BOLT. Cohen, Cruz & Bravo, 1976). The 
test consists of 20 items desired to elicit ^>ecific structures with a wide 
range of complexity. The structures are elicited by a combination of 
pictorial and verbal cues. English and Spanish versions of the tests are 
designed to be equivalent. Three measures of omti^unicative profkiency 
Active Communicative Competence (ACC), Receptive Communicative 
Competence (RCC) and Sociolinguistic Competence (SC) were under- 
taken. 

Active Communicative Competence was measured in a test involv- 
ing four tasks: (1) Transmitting Information ~ students were asked to 
describe simple line drawings (e.g. apples falling from a tree) in such a 
way that the picture could be reproduced by an interlocutor who could not 
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the picture; (2) Giving Dtrectioiis — involved giving directkms that 
would enabte another person to find his or her way to a party; (3) Giving 
InstnKtions — consisted of extending an invitation to a party on the bas»s 
of pictorial information (tinw indication, address, picture of projected 
wttvities) msde available to the testee: and (4) Giving I^criptions — the 
reporting of an accident (tepicted in a series of line drawings. Scoring of the 
test was based on a content analysis of each task. That is, the description of 
the picture or the events of the accktent was analyzed into smaller units of 
information with each unit forming a descrete item of the test. The replies 
of the testees were t^ped and then scor^ by examineni iHkj chei^ed eadi 
bit of information on the task analysis sheet as the information appeared in 
Uie examiner's reply. This (nocedure of analyzing studcAt repl^ turned 
out to be nearly "objective.*" Variation in test scores obtained by three 
different examiners were minor and agreement (checked for 5 different 
stuttents) was in the 90 to 99% range. An example of the ACC testing 
procedure is given in Appendix A. 

Receptive Communicative Competence was defined as the ability to 
folknv directions or instructions. Its measurement con^sted of three 
components: (I) following directions on a map; (2) filling out a standar- 
dized form; and (3) following insthiaions by underlining and circling 
words in a written text. Each task was treated as a discrete item and the 
scoring of this test was entirely objective (see Appendix B for an example 
of the testing procedure for RCC). 

Sociolinguistic Competence (SC) was defined as the ability to recog- 
nize the intent of speech acts. It was tested by a receptive, discrete item 
test. The stem of each item described the communicative intent of a 
teacher or pupil in a specific classroom situation. Hie stem was followed by 
four choices, two of which constituted pcKsible ways of expressing the 
intended speech act. In one of the two correct choi(»s the ^leech act was 
expressed ovenly; in the other it was stated in a covert manner (see 
Af^ndix C for a sample item^^ert and covert speech act recognitions 
were scored as separate test iteim. Thus, the test led to a double score: 
overt and «>vert speech act rect^nition. The overt qjeech acts were 
expected to be recognized more easily than covert ones. The difference 
between the SC txxwtt and SC overt scores war expected to himish an 
indication of sociolinguistK sensitivity. 

Variables rehted to language proficiency 

In addition to assessing language proficiency, an attempt was made to 
measure such variaMes as (1) home language use, (2) cognitive style, (3) 
self-concept, and (4) school achievement. 
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The cognitiw styte measure employed was the Group Embedded 
Figure Test (GEFT) (Ottman, Raskins &. Witkin, 1971). It is a perceptual 
test which requires subjects to identify a previously seen figure within a 
larger comfdex figure (Witkin, Ottman, Raskin & Karp, 1971) and is 
(tesigned to measure field independence. The large and comfrfex literature 
cottoeniing field inctepemtem^ has been recently summarized by Duncan 
• & Oe Avila (1979. i:^. 22 ff.). Field dependence or field semitivity b assttnwd 
by some (e.g. Ramirez & Castaiteda, 1974) to be a cognitive style 
associated with socialization into traditional Mexican- American culture, 
while typical American mainstrfiam sdKtoling and socialization patterns 
tend to favor field independence. In a recent study, Duncan & De Avila 
(1979, pp. 27 ff.) have considered field independence not only as a 
cognitive style but as an ability associated with hi^r levels of language 
jnoficiency. 

Self>concept was tested t^ause of the importance attached to it 
within the overall rationale for bilingual education which links affirmation 
and/or {neservation of home language and culture with enhancement of 
self-concept and increased acackmk achievement. The self-conce{n mea- 
sure us^ was an instrument produced by Ari s (1976). The instrument 
measures self-concept by recording agreement or disagreeiiient with 
statements saich as: "It's ftin to be me" or "I feel unsure of myself in 
school." It is essentially an adaptation of a widely used instrument by 
Coopersmith (1%7), tmt attempts to correct the cultural bias inherent in 
the Coopersmith and related self-concept measurement (e.g. Zirkel, 1971) 
by adjusting the instrument to a Mexican- Anierican value system. 

The only objective measure of school achievement available for high 
school students was the number of graduation-related competencies passed 
by the bilingual pupils. These competenci^ are measured by specific tests 
or subtests which, according to recent New York State legislation, must be 
passoi by any student as a prerequisite for graduation frc»n high arhocri. 
Scores on the CTBS (CaHfomia Test of Basic Skills — Reading, Language 
Arts, Math, McGraw-Hill, 1974) and the CAT (California Achievements 
Test— Vocabulary. Reading. Math, etc., Ticgs & Oailc, 1970) were used 
as iKhicvemeni measures for elementary sctool pupils. 

Home language i»e was established by asking students to indicate the 
extent to which they utilized Spanish or English in the home 'kimain. 
Exclusive use of Spanish corre^nded to a 4, meetly Spanish and sonK 
English equalled a 3, mostly English and some Spanish were designated 2, 
and En^ish only was equated to 1 on the scale. 

Figure 1 illustrates the three major components of the study and the 
possible interrelationships among the spedfic variables; 
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Description of the sampJe 

The subjects used in the study included pupils from four different 
schools: 

San Francisco Bay area schools 
School 1 (Senior High School. N => 65) 

Students were in a Spanish/English bilingual program; Approximately 

one third had been bom in the U.S., another third had lived in the 

U.S. between 4-8 years, and a third were recent arrivals (1-2 years) 

from Latin America (primarily Mexico). 
School 2 (Bilingual Elementary School, N = 18) 

Students were in the 4th and Sth grades. 
Scho€>l 3 (Monolingual Elementary School, N = 32) 

Students were mainly in the 4th and Sth grades and were English 

dominant. 

Los Angeles area 
School 4 (Bilingual Elementary School. N = 28) 

Students were in the 4th and Sth grades. 

(The Active Communicative Competence measures were not adminis- 
tered to these pupils.) 

The three schools from the San Francisco Bay area were selected because 
they belonged to the same school district and were participants in a 
Teacher Corps Project with which the researcher was associated as a 
university faculty member. The Los Angeles bilingual school (School 4) 
was chosen to contrast with &:hoo! 2. 

Test administration and scoring 

All students were tested in both English and Spanish between January 
and May 1980. The linguistic competence measuic, flOLT (Cohen, Cruz 
& Bravo, 1976) was administered first followed by three tests of com- 
municative proficiency. The SO/. f and the test for active communicative 
competence were administered individually by bilingual graduate assis- 
tants. The measures a»e»sing receptive communicative competence and 
sodolinguistic competen<% were administered to groups of students at the 
four sdiools. 

The BOLT was scored according to the directions in the test manual 
— one point for each correct item. The test measuring active communica- 
tive competence scoring was scored on the basis of the amount and 
accura«7 of information provided by each student. One pmnt was assigned 
for each detail in a given task. The amount/accuracy of information notion 
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was selected because it is believed that this criteria is often used by teachers 
in evaluating their pupils. In addition, this approach was efficient in terms 
of scoring time and high inter-rater reliability. For the RCC\ one point 
was assigned for each instruction or directive successfully completed by the 
stuitent. Similarly, for the SC, one point was given for the ciirrect overt and 
covert act in each item. A difference score (total correct ov^rt vs. total 
correct covert) was also computed. 

ReliahUiry of ihe lin^uisiic and communicmive measures 

To establish the internal consistency of the language proficiency tests, 
Cronback's alpha coefficient was calculated on the basis of alt complete 
data sets for subjects in the San Francisa> Bay Area and Los Angeles 
schools. The results a^c presented in Table 1 . 



TABLfc i Means, standard deviations and^ reliahility of language tests for 
San Francisco and Los Angeles school sties 



Number of Maximum Siandard Cmnhuck's 

'^^^ siudems scare Me^n devuiliim Alpha 

San Francisco ~ 

1. ilOtr-EngliHh 111 2{) 15.50 4 55 UW 

2. fiOtr-Spanish 92 2^1 M 79 H^4 UVS 

A S^ff"8ff^ Tl ^"^^^^ 12.55 o;94 (75 items) 

4. RCC-English 48 25 Ib.m 5,5.1 (1.89 

5. SCKJvert English 91 20 18.23 4.(W 0 95 

6. SC-covert English 9(1 20 17.51 4 00 0 95 

« oSS'f P^''?^ ^ ^-^^ 0.93 (71 items) 

«. RCXT-Spamsh 39 20 11,56 5,22 0 90 

9. SC-overt Spni&h 87 20 12.55 8,06 o <«< 

10. SC-covert Spanish 87 2<l 11 K3 7.62 0.97 

Los Angeles 
t. flc^L/ -English 
2. bOLT'St^nkh 
y RCC English 

4. SC-ovcrt Englisih 

5. SC-coveri English 

6. RCC'-Spanish 

7. SC-ovcrt Snanssih 

8. SC-covert Spanish 



2H 


211 


14.79 


3.97 


«).97 


28 


20 


16.(4 


3.. 32 


l.(N) 


i« 


25 


13.36 


3.62 


0.81 


2« 


2(1 


1V.25 


1,78 


0.85 


2H 


2(> 


17.(12 


3.02 


0.85 


28 


2(1 


11.36 


1.87 


im) 


28 


2(» 


18.89 


2.03 


0.79 


28 


20 


17,75 


2,42 


0.73 




The reliahiUty for the BOLT measure was 0.90 (San Francisco) and 0.97 
(Los Angeles) for the English version and 0.9H (San Francisco) and 1.00 
(Los Angeles) for the Spanish version. The reliability fo^'^e communica- 
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live competence tests ranged from 0.81 (Los Angeles) to 0.89 (San 
Francisco) for the RCC-English; 0.80 (Los Angeles) to 0.90 (San Francis- 
co) for the RCC-Spanish; 0.94 for the ACC-English and 0.93 for the 
ACC-Spanish. The reliabilities for the measure assc^ng sociolinguisuc 
competence wds extremely high for the San Francisco sites (English 0.95 
overt and 0.95 covert Spanish: 0.98 overt and 0.97 covert). The results 
were partly due to a lack of variance and/or the Ceiling effects of the test. 
For example, means were 18.23 (out of 20) for the overt English and 17.51 
(out of 20) for the covert English. In the reliabilities for the Los Angeles 
administration, the same ceiling effect was apparent in both languages, but 
the reliabilities were lower (Spanish: 0.79 overt and 0.73 covert; English: 
0.85 overt andD.85 covert). It appears '.hat item format (selecting two out 
of four choices) on the SC measure greatly influenced pupil perfonnance 
and, in turn, contributed to a lack of difHculty for many students at both 
the elementary and high schc»l levels. 

Because both the English and Spanish measures of active communica- 
tive competence measure the amount/accuracy of information and could be 
subjvet t:i i.vn\\ yiv>r subjectivity, inter-rater reliability was calculated using 
specific scori > f^udeiines developed by the project staff. T^ree trained 
raters scored ine same ten tapes (ACC-English) independently and 
agreement was found to be between O.W and 0.95. 



Findings 

Correlaiions between linguistic and communicative measures 

The relationship between the linguistic and communicative measures 
varied greatly among the four schools. A summary of the results is 
presented for each %hooI: 

School I {High School) 

Table 2 shows the intercorretation of ail the linguistic proficiency 
measures. All of the English proficiency measures devised for this study 
correlated highly (p.<001) with linguistic competence in English. Covert 
and overt SCT in both languages correlate so highly (0.92) that they can be 
a&sumeJ to measure the same ability. 

Hie high correlation between linguistic competence and ACC in 
English should not be interpreted to mean that the tests measure the same 
variable. A preliminary examination of scatter plots reveals that (1) a 
ceifSin amount of iinpiistic competence is, of course, the prerequsite for 
communicative competence but that (2) even at relatively low or relatively 
high levels of linguistic competence there can be considerable variance in 
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Table 2 Corrections 


of linguistic and communicoiive compeience measures for school I 






Correl^ioHs 


/ 2 3 


4 5 6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


1. aOLT EngUsh 

2. BOLT Spanish 

3. SC-coveit English 

4. SC-overt English 

5. ACCr^nglish 

6. RCX:-En^tsh 

7. SC-covert Spanish 
SCKnreit Spanish 

9. ACC Spanish 
10. RCOSpanish 


• -0.15 -O.W" 
-0.22 

* 

i 


-O.til"* 0.67*** 0.78*" 
-0.26 -0.34* -0.08 
0.92*" 0.41'* 0.77*** 
0.38" 0.68"' 
0.58"* 

• 


-0.12 

0.20 

-O.li 

-0.14 

-0.08 

-0.10 
• 


-0.17 
0.34' 

-0.16 

-9.07 

-0.14 

-0.12 
0.92"* 

* 


0.45" 

0.17 

0.41" 

0.30' 

0.51"* 

0.41" 

0.15 

0.15 

• 


0.16 

0.12 

0.10 

0.10 

0.21 

0.14 

0.44" 

0.36* 

0.37* 
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communicative competence. It should also be noted that English and 
Spanish linguistic competence are totally unrelated (0.1$) while the 
English and Spanish ACC are related to each other (0.51***). In other 
words, communicative competence appears to be an ability distinct from 
linguistic competence. 

School 2 (biUngml elementary school) 

Tabic 3 shows that linguistic competeiKe in English {BOLT) relates 
positively to communicative competence in English (significantly only to 
RCX:), while linguistic competence in Spanish (fiOLT-Spanish) relates 
si^ificantly to all the . Spanish communicative oimpetenc^ measures. 
Communicative competencies do not seem to relate across languages 
(5/9 « 0.05, 6/10 = 0,17). Sociolinguistic competence, however, tends to 
correlate (3/7 = 0.56**, 4/8 = 0.28) across languages. Covert and overt 
• speech act recognition relates highly (3/4 = 0.71* 7/8 = 0.79**) within 
each language. 



School 3 (monolingual elementary school) 

Pupils in school 3 have almost without exception high grammatical 
linguistic competence in English (19.18 out of 20). Pupils did show very 
high variance in ACC-English ctespite uniform high scores on the BOLT 
(Cohen, Cruz, & Bravo, 1976) measure. Linguistic competence in Spanish 
(SOlT^Spanish) was measured for only 5 pupils. Thus no meaningful 
conclusions can be drawn concerning the relationship of Spanish linguistic 
competence to other variables. Active communicative competence in 
Spanish is also measured for too few individuals to fj^rmit drawing of any 
conclusions concerning its relation to other test scores. The data in Table 4 
(k» suggest a relationship between sociolinguistic competence in English 
and ability to understand Spanish (RCC-Spanish). 



School 4 (bilingual elementary school) 

Linguistic comfK^tence in English (BOir-English) and sociolinguistic 
competence (SC-overt and covert) in English and Spanish seem to 
interrelate but linguistic competence in Spanish (f^OLr-Spanish) dc^s not 
take part in that relationship. Receptive communicative competence did 
correlate across the two languages (0.58**) as shown in Table 5. Since the 
test of Active Communicative Competence was not administered, it was 
not possible to calculate this relationship across the two languages or with 
the measure of receptive communicative compi tence. 
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Table 3 Correlatiom of linguistic and communicative competence memures for school 



Correlation 

measure 12 3 



1. BO/.r English • -0.34* U.24 0.34 U.27 U.62*» - 0 15 U 1ft 

2. i30/.r Spanish • 0.26 0.(W -U.Ol -0.15 0 74*" i) ST 

3. SC:-covert English • 0.59** U.66*** 0.S6** 0 45* 

4. SC-overt English • 0.53* * 0.68* ** 0.45* 0 28 

5- ACC-English • 0.69** 0.32 0.15 

6- RCC-English • 0.35 0 47* 

7. SC-covert Spanish • 0.79* 

8. SC'-overt Spanish • 

9. ACC-Spanish 

10. RCC-Spanis^ 



• p«!.«5 •* p<(I.Ul ••• p<()(X>l 



Table 4 Correlations of Imgiusiic and communicative competence measures for school 3 



1 



Ciymhiiom bmcd cm N <1U arc placed within parentheses 
* p<0.05 p<0.01 p<O.OOI 



F 
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Correlation 3 

measure 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ^ ^ 

1. BOLT English * (0.35) Toi (MG (U9 012 iuv (M2* ((Oft) ^{MM z 

~ BOtJ Spanish^ • (-0.6«) (-O.ja)^ (0.48) (-0.38) (-0.73) (-0.24) (0.42) (0.50) U 



3. SC-covert Englhh • 0.90'** 0.22 0.48** 0.29 0.47 ((U2) o'36» 

4. SC-overt English • 0.23 0.49** 0.58* 0.S5* (0.33) 0.34* 

5. ACC-English • -0.I2 -0.22 0.16 (-0.07) 0.03 

6. RCC-English ♦ 0.75*' 0.43 (0.05) -0.05 ^ 

7. SC-ccwert Spanish • o.55* (-0.20) ^0.28 « 

8. SC-overt Spanish • (0.35) 0.32 z 

9. ACC-Spanish . • fO 44) O 
10. RCC-Spanish ^ ♦ ' " 
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Table 5 Correlation of linguistic and communicative competence measures for school 4 



CorreUaion 



measure 


/ 2 


4 


5 6 


7 


H 


1. BOLT Engiish 

2. BOt 7 Spanish 

3. SC-covert English 

4. SC-overt English 

5. RCC-English 

6. SC-covert Spanish 

7. SC-oveyi Spanish 

8. RCC-Spiini!.h 


-0.01 

• 


0.3P 0.43* 
0.14 0.{V4 

o.gy*" 

• 


0.12 0.36* • 

-0.18 0.11 

0.43* 0.81'" 

0.56'" 0.77*** 

059*** 
• 


0.49" 
-0.12 
0.75'" 
0.79'* • 
O.Sf:*** 
0.8I'" 


-0.01 

-0.31V 
0.33* 
0.36* 
0,58» 
0.43* 
0.35* 

m 


'\ 


* p<0.05 


p<u.m 


**• p<0«)OJ 
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Several patterns emerged fiom the language test results of students in 
the three bilingual sclmils (school 1, 2 and 4). They were: 

1. Linguistic competence in English and Spanish were negatively 



2. Active communicative competence ii^ English and Spanish were 
moderately related. (O.Sl***) for the high school group, but 
almost unrelated for school 2, the elementary group (O.OS); 

3. RecefMive ccmmunicative competence acn>^ languages was 
almost unrelated in two schools (0. 14 for the high school, 0. 17 for 
elementary school — schcKil 2) and moderately related (0.58*) in 
school 4; 

4. Sociolinguistic competence, consisting of the recognition of overt 
and covert ^ech acts, correlated highly within English and 
Spanish and acro^ the two languages in the two elementary 
schools; 

5. Sociolinguistic competence and receptive communicative compe- 
tence are related acro^ langua^s in three of the schocrfs; 

6. Active communicative competci ce and sociolinguistic compe- 
tence were moderately related within each language for the high 
school and bilingual elementary school (school 2). 

Based on the instruments used in this study, one can conclude that 
linguistic competence in Engl^ and Spanish is unrelated. Knowledge of 
the grammatical structures of one language seems to have no association 
with grammatical knowledge in the other. Communicative competence in 
English and Spani^ seen^ to differ according to schcxil (age) groups. For 
the high school group there was a relative high correlation (O.Sl) between 
ACOEngltsh and ACX*-$panish measures. This relationship was not found 
among elementary school pupils. Sociolinguistic rompetence, while prob- 
lematic because of the item format used, did correlate across the two 
languages in the bilingual elementary schools, thus suggesting the presence 
of linguistic ability somewhat different from the active communicative 
measure. 

Relationship of iinguistic and communicanve measure to achievement 

To explore the relationship of linguistic and comitiunicative proficien- 
cy to schfK>l achievement the various language measures were correlated 
with the number of graduation competencies passed at the end of the 
academic year for the high school group and with srores of the CTBS 
(Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills, McGraw-Hili« 1974) or CATiCalifor- 
nm Achievement Test, Tiegs & Oarkt 1970) for the three elementary 
schools. A summary of the results is presented by school. Table 6 presents 
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the relationships of the language measures to achievement. 

For school 1, the high school, both English linguistic comfktence and 
active and passive commumcatiw competence have a significant relation to 
the number of competencies achieved. Active ccmmunicative competence 
in S|Hinish is also related to this achievement measure. However, sociolin- 
gui^tc competence is negatively associated with this criterk>n. 

For school 2, tl^ bilingual etementary school, English linguistic and 
communicative competence, both measured purely audio*lingualiy, seem 
to be directly related to achievement in both En§^i^ reading and math. 
Sociolinguisttc competence in both languages is also highly correlated to 
CTBS reading and math Khievement. The relationship is probably due to 
the fact that sodoiinguistk: competem^ taps the ability to uncterstand and 
interpret te^ers' intentions and directions. 

For sdiool 3, monolingual elementary school, the lack of variance in 
Eiiglish linguistic competence aj^ars to contribute to a lack of relation 
with the achievement measures* The very high i^gative correlation 
between Spanish linguistic competence and schml achievement indicates 
that, among a relatively few recent arrivals whose Spanish is very good, 
achievement as measured in Engl^i, is iKit very high. Communioitive 
competence in English, however, has a strong relationship to most 
achievement measures in language arts. Again, there is a strong rela- 
tiomihip between soctolinguistk ccmipetrnce and various iangua^ skills, 
including math achievement. 

For school 4, the bilingual elementary school, sociolinguistic (X»mpe- 
tence (overt) in English and Spanish were found to be related to English 
language skills. For these students receptive communicative competence in 
Spanish (LI) appears to be related to achievement in English (L2), RCC in 
English, measured as the ability to follow directions or instruction on ' 
school tasks, is unrelated to achievement on the CTBS. ACC in English ^ 
and Spanish was not assessed. 

The significant relationships l^tween linguistic and communicative 
proficiency to school achievement for the four schools can be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Knowledge of English grammar (linguistic competence) and the 
ability to understand directions (passive communicative compe- 
tence) and use English functionally (active communicative omipe- 
tence) are related to school achievement ii* English among school 
students and pupils in elementary schools (two out of three 
schools). 

2. Sociolinguistic competence (ability to understand and interpret 
communicative intentions) appears to be related to achievement 
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in English language skills and math in all three elementary 
schools. 

3. Active ccMnmunicative competence in Spanish is related to 
En^ish wMevement (number of competencies) fnx ti^ high school 
group and receptive communicative competence in Spanish is 
related to English language skills and math achievement for pupils 
in three elementary schools. 
The different patterns of relationships between the linguistic measures 
and achievements for the high scIkxH and elementary school population 
could be the result of the age (developmental) factor inten»:ting with the 
achievement meaaire (spwhiation competencies — criterion tests and the 
CTBS (McGraw-HiU. 1974) or CAT (Tiegs & Qark, 1970) — standardized 
tests). 

Pupi! chartKteristics and performemce on imguage tests 

Current research on the variables affecting language assessment 
procedures surest that various factors influence the test-uker's behavior 
and performance on tests. Carroll (1963) has noted that a positive testing 
experience may enhance students' willingness to persevere while a negative 
test esqierience might instill high anxiety and hamper students' penever- 
ance and, in turn, test results. Mehan (1973) has pointed out that the 
elicttations procedures used during a language intervkw tap an interaction- 
al ability, y/hkh goes beyond a student's language piofkiency. For the 
bilingual Hispanic student, factors such as accdturstion and socialization 
patterns such as socio-economic status (Padilla. 1979) have been noted to 
affect performance on tests. Swain (1977) includes personality characteris- 
tics such as self-concept and cognitive style (field dependent/independent) 
as important factors affecting the learner's ability to acquire a specific 
feature of second language (e.g. pragmatics, grammar, and discour^). 

To examine the role of a number of these factors in terms of 
performance on linguistic and communicative competence language mea- 
sures, three variables were included in this study: (1) home language use (a 
type of language attitude); (2) self-concept (appraisal of oneself, particu- 
larly in relation to school life); and, (3) cognitive style (field ttepcndcnt/ 
independent based on Group Embedded Figure Test (Ottman, Raskins & 
Witkin, 1971). The resuUs are presented in Table 7 and summarized by 
school. 

School I ihigk schtwl) 

Home language (expressed on a scale: Spanish 3, mixed 2, English 1) 
had a negative relationship to English competence measures. Self-concept 
relates positively to all English competence measures, as well as the 
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Table 7 Retatiamhip of pupil charxieristics lhame language use, stifn^oncept, teaming siylef to tinguistic and 
cammunk:anw language fwasures 
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Spanish communicative competence, but has a negative relation to Spanish 
linguistic competence. Field independence tends to be positively related to 
all the chief measures of language competence, including the communica- 
tive competence in English as veil as Spanish. Evidently, communicative 
competeno; as measured and conceptualized in the tests devised (informa- 
tion giving ability) relates also to an analytic (field independent) learning 
styte. 

Scho<^ 2 (bilingml eteimntary schoi^) 

Quite expeaedly, home language (Spanish) relates positively with 
Spanish and negatively with English linguistic competence. Self concept 
has no strong relation to either linguistic competencies, but relates 
agnificantiy to omnmunicative competence in English as well as Spanish. 
Field independent learning style has positive relations to all the com- 
municative competence measures of English, including sociolinguistic 
competence. 

School 3 imonolmgual elementary school) 

Home language is related to active communicative competence in 
Spanish. SodoUngutstic competence in English has a positive relation to 
pupirs self-concept. In spite of the uniformly high linguistic competence in 
English, pupils in School 3 show very hi|^ variance in active English 
oommunH^tive ocnnpetence. However, unlike in the case of School 1 ami 2 
pupils, communicative competence in English shows no relation to field 
tmtependent learning style. It is possible that the fact that Sdmol 3 pupils 
are not in the process of learning English as a second language in a school 
setting may account for this difference. 

School 4 (bilingml elementary school) 

Linguistic competence in English and sociolinguistic competence in 
both English and Spanish have positive correlations with self-concept. 
Sociolinguistic competence and receptive communicative competence in 
both languages is related to a field indef^ndent learning style. 

The results obtained from this analysis suggest the following rela- 
tionships: 

1. Home language (Spanish) has a negative relation to English 
language measures and a positive association with Spanish linguis- 
tic competent^ in ^ree schools and Spanish communicative 
competence in two elementary schools. 

2. Self-coiKept relates positively to communicative competence in 
both languages and to linguistic in En^ish in Schools 1 and 2. 
Sociolinguistic competence is also associated with a positive 
self-concept in ScIknjIs 3 and 4. 
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3* Field independent learning style is related to both Engli^ linguis- 
tic competence and communk^tive rompetence at the high school 
tevcl- 

4. Field indepenctent learning style is primarily as^KHated wit 
communicative measures at the elen^entary school leveU 

Perfbrmance on both linguists and communicative competence tests, 
as a re^t of home langua^ use, $elf<<oncept, and a field indepemlent 
learning style, appear to be influence by the age/grade factor. High school 
students who are ftetd ctependent do not perfonn well on either linguistic 
or OTmmunicative competence tests. The communicative competence 
measures (teveloped for this study favor field independent (earners. A 
positive self-€»ncept results in a higher communicative proficiency in both 
languages and sodolinguistic competence. Chse am ^)eculate that the 
student with a positive attitucfe about bimself/tK^rself may be more willing 
to perform language t^s that have a oommunkative dinuinsion. 

Imptkat^N^ for tN imwur^mit of cMummlcativt prtrilkte^ 

The results of the research fiiulings reviewed here suggest that 
communicative proficiency (lecefMive and {mxhicttve) can be assessed with 
a discrete^point instrument. Various dimensions of communicative pro- 
ficiency (ability to convey information accurately, interpret communicative 
intention, and follow dtrecttcms) can be ifK^luded in a test which exhibits 
relatively high reliability. By emphasizing the communkative functions of 
school language (transmitting information accurately, following directions 
on school tasks, and understanding the communioitive intentions of 
dassrocmi language), it is possible to develop an instrument that it^lates to 
school achievement. 

A number of important issues remain to be addressed. By concep- 
tualizing communicative proficiency primarily in terms of school-related 
language, one may underestimate a speaker^s range of ma^stery. The use of 
separate tests for eadi langua^ may not capture the full repertoire of the 
bilingual speaker, who may often code-switch while performing various 
communicative acts. In addition, ccmimunicative proficiency could vary 
ctependihg on a number of contextual fetors including such aspects as 
setting, topic, and acidressee. Beyond tl^se sxMriolinguktic factors, per- 
ibrmaiu^ on the cxmimunicative measures used here af^ar to be af^ted 
by si^ pupil characteristics as age (secondary vs. elementary schcKil) and 
learning style. A field iiutependent learning style and a (Hisitive self- 
com^ {m>duce better results on these rommunicative measures. The 
<tevelopment of a communicative proficiency in^niment that is both 
sensitive to developmental factors and acculturation aspects involved in 
^ ''est-taking presents an important challenge. 
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APPENDIX A 



Sample of items and Mxiring pr(Kcdurc!k hn 
Acti\t? Communkafivi; Ccmipetcncr Test 




tx)ok 

lying flat 

(s^ down 

litle — Siar Wars 

title on spine 

title upiide ckiwn 

pages 
ball 

on book 

lm% on btfll/basketbaii 
5 lines on ball (or juM 
"basketbair) 



bird 
on bail 
facing left 
eye 

feathers 

4 Of 5 feathers 

beak 

legs 

toes 

J toes per foot 

iw bist iing/singtng/li nes 



Section l .A.l Drawing ^ctures 

(Sit opposite the child. Do not let him/her see what you are drawing.) 

I am going to show you a picture. There are three pictures and I don't know 
«*ich one is on top. Describe it to me very carefully so that I can draw the picture 
from your dcscriptton. Tell me what things to draw, how many things there are. 
where to draw them, and tell me if something hi happening in the tricturc. I will 
draw only wrhat you say, so tell me how to put them in the right place so that the 
pictttf^ comes out looking exactly tike this {poim piciure) 
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APPENDIX B 



Sample of items and samng procedures for 
Reccf^ive Communicative Compeience Test 



WlKiever first said ^'as stow as tmriasses 
in January'" was a genius of sorts. Moi^ses, a thick, dark 
syrup, becomes almost imposs]t>le to pour when it is cold. 
Anything or anytme that moves as slowly as molasses in 
January moves very slow indeed. 



1. Underline all tl^ words which begin with capital letters, 

2. In the second line of the paragraph, put circles around the words which are 
between commas. 

3. Next to the number three (3) on your paper, write the word that is imimiiateiy 
before and the word that is imine<^tely after the quotation marks. 

4. Next to the number four (4) on your paper, write the word that appears twice on 
line four (4) of the fmragraph. 

5. Next to the number five (5) on >'Our paper, write the name of the month which 
comes before and the name of the month which comes after the one mentioned 
in this par^aph. 

C. Paragraph 

□ (I) U:i!fcr!ined: Whoever, January. Menses. Anything, January (complete 
word must be underlined) 
(2) Circled: □ (4) Une 4 — as 



3, 



4. 



5, 



a 



(5) Line 5 — 



□ thick 

□ dark 

□ (3) Une3- 



I^jcember 
February 



said 



POSSIBLE: 11 
TOTAL SCORE: 



□ as 

□ January 
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APPENDIX C 



Sample item of SocioUngutsuc Competence Test 



John was working on his math problems and his 
teacter^ Miss Jones, wanted to know if he 
nee<ted any help. What are two ways that she 
couid say this? 



2. The stu<knts were making noise in the history 
class. The teacher wanted them to be quiet. 
What arc two ways that he couid say this? 



A, 



How are you? 
How are ^ni doing? 
iMi't this homework 
easy? 

D. Do you i^ed help? 

A. What's the noise all 
about? 

B. Be quiet< 

C. You're talking together. 

D. Let's be carehil. 



Note 



1 The research reported in this article was performed as part of a project funtted 
by the National Imtttute of Education, Department of Education (NIE-G-'T*- 
OlM). Simie of the results of this study have been repented elsewhere, see 
PoIit2er« Shohamy & McGroarty 1981 and Politzer & Ramfrez, 198L 
The opinions expressed in this publication do not reflect the position, policy, or 
en(k>rsement of the National Institute of Education. 
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Beginning with Carroll (1961), there has been a growing trend in the 
language testing field to consider the assessment of language proficiency 
from the perspective of language use and communication, that is, with the 
focus less on knowledge of discrete grammatical forms and more on overall 
skiU in using languap for natural purposes in realistic situations. This 
trend, which Spolsky (1978) labels the "integrative-swiolinguistic" one, 
owes a large part of its current popularity and substance to modem 
soctolinguistics, particularly to the work of Hymes (1967; 1968; 1972) on 
the ethnography of speaking and on the notion of communicative compe- 
tence. 

The major argument for this communication-oriented approach to 
language proficiency assessment has to do with instrument (or test) 
validity. It is commonly claimed that cfHnmunication-oriented instruments 
may possess both hi^r internal (construct and content) validity and 
highes external (face) validity than do more grammar-oriented instruments 
(for example, see Carroll, 1961; Morrow, 1977). However, there are two 
important questions that must be raised with respect to the validity of 
communication-oriented language proficiency instruments. The first ccm- 
cems construct, content and face validity: In view of the confusion and 
disagreement over the definitioiK of communication and communicative 
competence (cf. Canale & Swain, 1980), just what are the specifications for 
test content and format that must be satisfied for an instrument to qualify 
as communicatran-oriented? The second question, suggested by Cummins 
(in press), addresses predictive validity: Since increasing use is mack of 
language proficiency tests (of whatever orientation) for admission, place- 
ment and exit purpo^s in academic programs, what is the relationship 
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between communicajhv proficiency in a given language and achievement 
in an academk program taught in this language? Cummins' own view is 
that the relationship is questionable; and he states: 

"Many linguists, influenced no doubt by the naiw a^mptions 
reganUng these relatk»ishif» made by prsK^titioners of compei»atory 
educaturo, have argwd that language proficiency can be validly 
assessed only in naturally-occuning communicative contexts. Linguis- 
tic manipulation, or CALP (cognitive/«:ademic language profkieiKy) 
tasks aie thus regarded as inapprqniate to assess language proficien- 
cy. This q>proach, however, ignores the more aK»(k:mically-retevant 
aspeds of langu^ fmifidency and amounts to identifying langu^ 
proftdeiKy with BICS (basis interpersonal communicative skill). It is 
thus likely to result in inaccurate placement dccisions." (in press, pp. 
26-27) 

Thus, the two questions raised here have to <k) with the nature of 
communicative proficiency and its relevance to academic achievement. 
Obviously, a response to the first question is required before the second 
question can be addressed in a direct manner. 

The purpose of the present paper is to outline a language proficiency 
assessment project at O.I.S.E. (begun in May 1981) that offers an 
opportunity to respond to the above questions in the context of a language 
minority setting, that of the Franco-Ontarians — the French-speakinf 
peculation of Ontario. Section I below presents a brief description of tJ» 
Franco-Ontarian minority situation and identifies the educational needs 
that the project is to address. Sections 2 and 3 present a discus5k>n of the 
communicative af^roach the project has adopted and the nature of the 
assessment instruments to be devek^>ed. Fmally, the oriteria that tte 
instruments must satisfy and the research issues that are raised, are 
examined m Section 4. 



The Fran co- On tarian minority situation 

Altl)Ougb both French and English were recognized as Canada's 
official langua^ in the (1867) Britis* North AmeiKa Act (OUivier, 1%2) 
wily in the province of Quebec do speakers of French-as-a-mother-tongue 
omstitute a majority. Of the approximately one million French-speaking 
Canadians who live outside of Quebec, the largest concentration (462.190 
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acccHxUng to the 1976 Census of Canada) is in Ontario. The FraiKO- 
Ontariao situation is an extremely unstable one: French-speakers make up 
less than 7% of the popmlation of Ontario; French is not recognized as an 
ot^al langua^ under provinciai legislation; public schooling in French 
(at the elementary and secondary levels) was legislated only in 1968; in diis 
sanw year, the Ontark) Government a(k>pted the policy of iHoviding other 
public services (e.g. court hearings) in French, where ftMibU; the majority 
<rf Franco-Ontarians are in the lowest socio-economic class; French- 
language media are limited; French is not the iangua^ of the working 
place in the majority of jobs; and approximately half of the Ontarians of 
French origin report English as the dominant language used in the home 
(cf. Mougeon, 1980; Mougeon & Canale, 1979). 

7^ communicative proficiency assessment project 

This project, directed by Professor Raymond Mou^n (OISE) and 
Professor Michael Canale, has received funding for an initial period of one 
year through the Franco-Ontarian Centre at O.I.S.E. The goal of the 
project is to develop, with the aaistance of Franco-Ontarian educajtofs, 
two communicative proflcieiKy instruments for use in French-language 
schoob in Ontario at the end of Grade 8: one instrument for F^nch as a 
first language and another for English as a second language. These 
instruments are intended to serve the needs of Franco-Ontarian educators 
in three major ways: 

1. Evaluation of Languaj^ Arts programs in the elementary grades 
is an important concern in view of the newly released curriculum 
guidelines for Franfais (French ^ a first langua^) and Anglais 
(Engiis^ as a sea>nd language) from the Ontario Ministry of 
Education. These guidelines explidtiy emphasize the use of 
French and English for communication as central program aims. 
One valuable means of assessing how wejl the pnqjosed curricu- 
lum ~ and programs — actually work toward these aims is to 
provide an indepencknt (unrelated to specific programs) assess- 
ment of the communicative proficiency of stucksnte who partici- 
pate in these programs. The instniments that the pro^ devek^ 
can be an important (»mponent of this inctependent assessment, 
given the lack of suitable instruments at present. 

2. There is need for instniments for use in decisions about admission 
to and placement in French-language secondary sdiools and 
Language Arts programs at the secondary level. For example, 
Franco-Ontarian educators must make dbisicais <mi the plmxment 
in Language Arts and other prognum of students who have 
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received their elementary edui^ticm in French-Ianguai^ school^ 
within tte same board of edtMration as the secondary school, 
students from other boards of education (within and outside of 
Ontario), ami stiKlents who have acquiied FremHh-language skills 
in English-language schools (e.g. via French immersion prc^rams; 
cf. Swain, 1978). Lack of suitable proficiem^ assessment instru- 
ments often le^ these ediK^tors to base their deci»ons on 
assessn^nt which is neitter systematic nor objective (cf , Cazabon 
& Frenette, 1980) or on rKults from administration of imiru* 
meats chosen acconhng to inadequate criteria such as cost, ease of 
administration, popularity, and ease of access (as discussed by 
Bemal. 1979). 

3. The development of oimmunscative {Htificiency instruments for 
both French and English should allow Franco-Ontarian educators 
ami otl^r researchers to ONifront the dangerous bias in tmtru- 
ment use and interpretation of results that has been ckicumented 
for Franco-CNitarian students and other language*minority groups 
in Canada (cf. Canale & Mougeon, 1978). For example, an artide 
in Tlte Ghbe and Mail (Cktober 4, 1977, p. 4) — Canada*s 
'^nationaP newspaper — implied that Franco*Ontarian stwtents 
are ''semi-lingual/' having no adequate proficiency in French or 
English, and reported that their French is bastardized and unsys* 
tematic, making it difficult for them to express themselves ctearty 
and to understand one another. As revealed in the study by 
Cazabon & Frenette (1980), such a viewpoint is a source of great 
anxiety for Language Arts teachers and other Franco-Ontarian 
educators. Since this viewpoint is based on both prejudice and the 
(mis)use of instruments that measure essentially mastery of 
standard (French and English) grammar, it is imi^rtant that more 
communication-oriented assessment of these students be available 
and encouraged. 



A coamisukatJTe ^»proaf^ to pnSkkmy assessm^ 

As pointed out in the introduction to this paper, one of the basic 
concerns of a communk^ative approach to language proftctency assessment 
must be the nature of o^mmunication and communicative competeno;. To 
the extent that these notions are undefined or inadequately defined, 
instrument validaticm procedures became less i^rsuastve and the label 
^communicative^ Incomes more vacuous and gratuitous. An adequate 
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descriiHtiofi of these notioiis h crucial not only to instrument content — that 
ht what is to be assessed — but also to instrument format or method — that 
ts, how proficiency is to be assessed. The com:em here, then, is mainly with 
oomtn^ validity ^icb h assumed to be a function of both instrumem 
content and format (cf, Bachman & Palmer, 1981a, 1981b for further 
d^cuss^m). 

This coiHrem with the nature of communkation and communicative 
competence was addressed in the context of another project, The Ontario 
As^s^nt Instrument IHxjI for French as a Second Language Project. 
The view of communication adopted on that project is that proposed by 
Morrow (1977). There he proposed seven features of communication 
wfakh have been reformulated in Canale (1981) and Canale & Swain 
(1980) as follows: communication 

1. is interaction-based in that communication skills are normally 
both acquired and used in social interaction; 

2. involves unjM'edtctability and creativity in both form and message; 

3. takes place in d^urse and sociocultural contexts which provide 
constraints on appropriate language use and also clues as to 
correct interpretatii»is of utterances; 

4. is carried out imder limiting psydiok)gical and other conditions 
such as memory constraints, fatigue, and distractions; 

5. always has a purpose (for example, to establish social relations, to 
persuade « or to promise); 

6. involves authentic as opposed to textbook-contrived langua^; 



7, is judged as successful or not on the basis of actual outcomes. (For 
example, communication could be judged suco^fui in the case of 
a non-native English speaker who was trying to find the train 
station in Washingtcm, uttered the ungrammatical sentence "How 
to go train?*" to a pa^r-by, and was given directions to the train 



In addition, communication is unckirstood in our work as the exchange 
and negotiation of informaticm t^tween at least two individuals through 
the use of verbal and fronverbaJ symbols, oral and written/visual moctes, 
and production and comprehen^n precedes. Information is assumed to 
con^ of cofKe{:Aual, sociocultural, affective, and otlK^r content as dssossed 
in Hymes (1972) and elsewhere. Furthermore, such information is 
never permanently worked out mt fixed at any level of content but is 
ccmstantly changing and qualified by such factors as preceding and further 
information, context of communication, choice of language forms, and 
ncmverbal behavior. Of course « this characterization of communication is 
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mrt exhaustive; it and the view of wmmunicative competence mitlined 
l)elow aie intended only as the mnimum charuterizaition adi^uate for the 
research program at O.I.S.E. concerned with beginrungstuitents in general 
second langua^ programs in Ontario, For further discui^n of this notkm 
of communication, see Canale (1981). Canale (in pre$$), and Canale & 
Swain (1980). 

The view of ccHnmunicative competemre adopted on the earlier 
project IS that proposed in Canate & Swain (1^) and extended in Canale 
(1!^1). This tha^retical fran^iN^rk minimally includes four areas of 
knowledge and skill, sketched bekiw. 

1 . Grammatical ctmpeu^nce: mastery of the language code (verbal or 
nonverbal), thus concerned with such features as lexical items and 
rules of sentence formation, pronunciation, and literal meaning. 

2. Socialinguistic competence: mastery of appropriate language use 
in diffeaot sociolinguistic contexts, with emphasb on approp- 
riateness of meanings (e.g. attitudes, speech acts, and proposi* 
tioris) and appropriateness of forms (e.g. register, nonverbal 
expression, and intonation). 

3. Discourse competence: mastery of how to combine and interpret 
forms and meanings to achieve a unified spoken or written text in 
different genres by using (a) cohesion devices to relate utterance ' 
forms (e.g. pronouns, transition m>nte, and parallel stmctures) 
and (b) coherence rul^ to organize meaning (e.g. repetition, 
progression, consisteniiVf and relevance of ideas). 

4. Strategic competence: mastery of verbal and nonverbal strategies 
(a) to compensate for breakdowns in communication due to 
insufficient oimp^tence or to performance limitations (e.g. 
strategies such as use of diaionaries, paraphrase, and gestures) 
and (b) to enhance the effectiveness of communkration (e.g. 
deliberately slow and soft speech for rhetorical effect). 

It is assunHKl that this theory of communicative c»mpetem% interact 
with other systems of knowledge and skills (e.g. wwld kmiwiedge, general 
perception strategies) as well as with a theory of human action (dealing 
with such factors as volition and personality). Although this theoretical 
framework is based on a broad range of research and does serve to identify 
the gei^eral content and boundaries of communicative comfl^etesK^, it is 
inadequate in imfKirtant ways. For example, there is little evidvno; for its 
correctness: it is not kiwwn whether certain of its compcments a;e nmte or 
less crucial than others at various stages of first and second language 
acquisition; and little of substance can be said of the manner in which these 
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conqxments interact at different stages of language acquisition (cf. Canate 
& Swain. 1980; Canale. 1981 for further discussion). 

In spite of such inadequacies, this notion of communicative compe- 
t«ice and the characterization of communication outlined above have 
proven useful in suggesting specifications for content, formats and scoring 
criteria in communication-oriented language proficiency assessment (cf. 
Canate, mi ; Canale & Swain, 1981; Wesche. 1981. Bwhman & Pahner. 
1981b). Some of these spedficaiions are presented in Seaion 3 below. 
Before turning to them, however, it is worthwhile to make explicit two key 
assumptions that guided instrument development on the earlier project at 
O.I.S.E., two assumptions which take on special significance in the context 
of the new project {^scribed here. They are based directly on recent work 
in socrolinguisttcs ami the ethnography of speaking: (1) the principle of 
variability, i.e. that language use in a given community is not (normally) 
based on a single homogeneous set of rules at the linguistk:, sodolinguistic, 
discourse and strategic levels but rather reflects a variety of such systems 
wh<»c use is sensitive to aspects of socio-cultural and discourse contexts; 
and (2) the view that nonstandard langua^ varieties are nonetheless 
authentic ami socially-valuable linguistic systems. These assumptions are 
based prin;iarily on the pioneering wcwk of Hymes ( 1968) and Labov (1969; 
1972). The relevance of these assumptions to the Frana>-Ontarian minor- 
ity situation has been stressed in Canale & Mougeon (1978). There it was 
pointed out that not only is the language ami culture of Franco-Ontarians 
different from those of c^her francq^Kn^ groui»i but also there is 
systematic linguistic variation according to regional, socio-economic and 
stylistic factors. SiKh differences and variation must, it was argued, be 
considered in the selection and devek^ent of language assessment 
instruments, along with the interpretation of results, when dealing with 
language minority groups such as the Franco-Ontarians. 

Des%i of the coxraaunkative proftdeocy assessment hLstramonts 

The focus in this secti<»a is on the suggested components and scoring 
procedures for the instruments the |»o^ is to fk;velop. These sped&ra- 
tions are for the moment ^iMrai erMH^ so as to aj^y to both the 
French-language instrument and the English-language one; however, 
differences in specifk»tions for the instruments are likely to emerge as 
these suggestions are subjected to further thmight and feedback. These 
initial specifications are bai^ mainly mi three sources; (1) the as^imptkms 
and framework discussed briefly in Section 2; (2) descriptions of actual 
language use (English and French) among Franco-Ontarians (e.g. study by 
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McHigeon, 1980); and (3) feedback from Franco-Ontarian educators on the 
BO^Ieiiuc and social needs of sttulents (e.g. throu^ fonnal channels siK:h 
m cuirkitliini guidelines from tte Ontario Ministry of Editoition and 
siirv^, ami through informal channeh sudi as experieiKce ami personid 
/ oommunication with ohicators). In adUUtton^ iHslpfiil sug^^sticms for asse^ 
mem techniqi^ and scoring procedures have been found in the work of 
B. J, Canoll (1^), Clark (1980), Cziko (1^1), Farhady (1^), Fishman 
& Cooper (1978), Hinafotts (1981), Jones (1977, 1979), Lado (1978), 
Morrow (l977) and Pike (1973). 

Suggested <mmjH;^¥mn^ 

Eadi instrument is to contain five ctHnponents, described briefly as 
follows. 

1 . Listening comprehension. This section will consist of several ^rt 
passages — or mini-dialogues, recorded audio- visually and each 
of about three minutes duration. These mini*diak>gues will vary 
according to situational factors such as topic, number and roles tk 
participants, purpose, setting, attitudes, iangu^ varieties, rate 
of speech, and complexity and familiarity of ideas. These social 
and acactemic situations will be auUientk as pebble, and 
students will respond to open<nded questions (at least at the 
piloting stage) demamling untterstanding and recall of fKtual 
information as well as judgements as to purposes, participants* 
roles, attitudes, probaMe outccmies, etc. In striving for authentk* 
ity, it is likely that certain utteranc%is in tte mini-diak^ties will 
contain flaws (e.g. in grammar, in discmirse cohen^nce); thus 
students will haw the opportunity to demonstrate how well they 
can rope with performance limitations by relying on communica- 
tion strategies (e.g visual input) and on grammatical, scKniolin- 
guisttc and discourse cues. 

2. Reading comprehension. This section will be composed of two 
types of tasks: a series of short passages (about 300 worcte eoch) 
and a longer passage (of about 1000 wordte). The diort passap^ 
will vary mainly tK^XHding to type of text and subject matter; for 
example, imks might iirvolvc understamhng of instruction, 
labels, advertisement, telegrams, sdkK)l and job forms, news* 
paper articles, math problems, and bus schedules. The longer 
passage will be from a sodai science textbook for use in Grade 9 
(or slightly above tl^ Gra(fe 8 level). It will seletned so as to 
intrcKiuce new information and new/infrequent vocabulary and 
will be accomfimnied by a set of dictionary entries for some of this 
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vocatmlary. The purpc^ of this I(hi|^ passage is to allow 
student to ctemonstrate their ability to cope with new information 
in a lengthy text and to make use of a dictionary and contextual 
cues to gfwp the meanings of new wonb. For both %ts of texts, 
students will respond to open-ended questions (again, at least at 
the ^ting sti^) requiring un(ter»UKling of factual, soctolin- 
guistic and attitudinal infafmation. 

3. Oral interaction. This component is designed to give the student a 
chance to use the language in various face-to-face situations. An 
oral-interview format consistii^ of four parts will be used. One 
part will be devoted to discussion of the student's background, 
current interests, and aspirations; a second, to role-playing in 
different situations for (Afferent purposes; a third, to (tetaited 
descriprtion of an object or process presented visually; and the 
final part will be a listing of the names of objects and persons 
related to a common theme (e.g. l^ng of 20 objects presented in 
a picture of a classroom). Scoring criteria, discussed briefly below, 
would in each part consider both formal linguistic and other 
conununkation-oriented a^sms of stwfent performance. 

4. Written expression. This component contains two parts: an editing 
task and an essay, each of about SOO words. The editing task will 
consist of a draft essay {Resenting a viewpoint on a familiar tc^; 
the stmient's tmk will be to edit the ^ay, that s to detect and 
correct errors in both usage (e.g. sentence structure, vocabulary, 
punctuation, spelling) and use (e.g. sociolinguisAic af^priate- 
ness and discourse cohesion). The second task will be the write-up 
of a comparison of viewpoints on a contemporary issue; the issue 
and alternative viewpoints will be first discussed orally by the 
students and examiner to help geneiate i<teas. As in tlu! above 
section involving oral interaction, scoring oiteria wcnild be 
selected so as to focus on both formal linguuitic and other ai^Kcts 
of written expression. Holistic (or ^obal) scoring will also be 
attempted at the pilotmg stage. 

5. Setf-ewimtitm qt^tiontmire. Thm queiAionnaire will allow stu- 
dents both to describe in scaiar-fashion and to comment on their 
attitudes toward the language, language use halnts, and perceived 
strengths and weaki^ses in communication. Questions will bear, 
for example, cm ctifferent language varkties, cHfferent com- 
munication modes (e.g. oral interaction, reeling oomprehenskm) 
and different competence areas (e.g. grammatical, sociotinguis- 
tic). The questionnaii« is desii^ied not only for the o{^rtunity it 
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^ provides the student to reflect on his or her communication skills 

and preferences but also for the information it may provide 
FraiKo-Ontarian educators about student attitudes and motiva- 
tion. 

Scoring procedures ^ 

Considerations regarding scoring procedures for the two instruments 
fall into several areas: scoring criteria; the number, variety and training of 
scorers: the weighting of criteria; and the practicatity of scoring piyxe- 
dur^. Som» comnpents on reliaUlity and practicality of scoring fdHbn/ in 
Section 4. Five criteria will be briefly described that have been devel^ieti 
on the Ontario Assi^;i$nient Instrun^ Pbol, French as a Second Language 
Project at O.I.S.E. Idf scoring lengthy open-ended responses on tasks 
requiring oral or written expression (see also Canale. 1981). 

1. Informction. Important here are the amount, relevance, clarity 
and factual correctness of information rommunicated by the 
stuftent. 

2. Grammaticality. This criterion deals with the (grammatical) cor- 
rectness of vocabuUvy usage, wswd formation and semence 
formation. A distinction is nwte between major errors — which 

pr^nt major obstacles to communicaticM — and mincn- errors 

which involve only minor dkturbances of cxmununication. In 
general, major errors invoke sentence formation and -cOTtem" 
words (e.g. nouns and verte) while minor errors involve word 
formation and ''grammatical function" words (e.g. prepositions 
and relative pronouns). 

3. ProtmncuttionJspeUing. For oral rc^nses this refers to the cor- 
rectness of word pronunciation, liaison, word stress and sentence/ 
phrase intonation. For written responses it includes correctness in 
spelling (including accents, if af^icable), use of hyphens in 
ccmipound words, and use of punctuatic»i. 

4. Approprmmess. The concern here is the extent to which both the 
information and form of information are socially appropriate and 
natural/authentic (e.g. apfm^>ruite degree of politeness ami for- 
mality, m<^ likely form of mess^ that native-i^ieakers wouM 
use) depending on such contextual variables as topic, rote of 
participants, setting and purpose. 

5. Discourse. This involves the extent to which utterances function 
together to form a unif^d (spoken or written) text. Anention b 
paid to both cohesion in form (i.e. use of transition words sudi a& 
then, however; use of pronouns and synonyms; and repetttitm of 
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key words and sentence patterns) and coherence in thought (i.e. 
develoimient of ideas, ofganization, and consistency of view> 
point). 

The criteria Grammaticality, Appn^atene^ and Discourae are 
imant to refkxt directly the theory of ocHnmunkative omipetenoe dtsci^ed 
in Section 2 above. Proniuidation/speUing are not induded in the 
description for Grammaticabty »nce such criteria have been found to be 
poor predictors of grammatKal (and other) strilb (e.g. Wiiik, 197S). The 
criterimi Information is intended as an overall c^sequen^ of world 
knowledge and gramnnatk^l, sodolingiustk ami disccHirse competence, 
with focus on strategic competence in particular. Canale (1981) and 
NkLean (1^) ttiscuss data gatlvrcd by the Ontario Assessmsent Ind- 
olent Pool, French as a Second-Language Project at O.I.S.E. which offer 
tentative support for distinguishing these five criteria. Additional criteria 
may be desirable; for example, Hinofotis (1981), Lepioq (1980) and 
Wiemann & Backlund (1980) draw attention to the role of affective 
variables - such as confidence and willingness to onmnunicate — in ^ 
contributing to effective communication in both academic and non- 
academic settings. 



Ccmhid^ remarks 

The concluding section b limited to a few short comments on the 
characteristics that the two communicative proficiency instruments should 
possess, how these characteristics might be attained, and what research 
ssues can be addressed thrcnigh this project. 

instrument chareKteristia 

There are five criteria that are to guide the development of the two 
proficiency instruntents. . 

1. VaJUtUy. The concern here u not only whether the instruments 
measure what they are intended to measure but also whether what 
they measure is relevant to suco^ in academic pn^prams in a 
language minority setting. Tte first oomxm will be tKidressed 
both judgementally (as to ccmtent and face vaUdity — cf. Oark, 
1978) and more objectively through use of criterion instruments, 
as described in Qailc (1^). The secot^ concern will be handled 
as one of predictive validity; iwnoe correlations with a(»(femtc 
achievement will be examined for the different ccmiponeints of 
. • each instrument. Construct validity chedcs — for example. 
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through procedures such as the muhi-trait, multj-method conver- 
geiit<discnininant design discussed by Bachman & Palmer (19Sla. 
1981b) — are being coi^derc»I. 

2. RetwlnlUy. The ocHK^m raised by this criterion is with factois thai 
may reduce the consistency — or reliability — of results: e.g. 
ordet of presentation of items; administration fnrocedures; scoring 
procedures; and item content and format. To increase teliability, 
different forms of in^ruments will be developed and pilot-tested, 
and both objective and judgemental feedback .viU be considered 
in inarument analysis. 

3. FnKtkalUy. Turn and cost of imitrument administration and 
scoring are inq}6rtant lain. While foctors sudi as ease of access, 
ease of administration and ease of scoring are inadequate criteria 
on which to base instnunent selection, they are desirable charac- 
teristics. To this end, it is likely that the actual instruments can be 
admintetered in ik> more than two hmus and that osrtain items be 
scoraWe by machine (e.g. multii^-choice formats in the reading 
comprelMina<ni and Istening comp^t^snsion ccmiponents} and 
others by rairid, impressionistk: (hol^ic) imxeduies (e.g. certain 
parts of tl» oral intm»:ti<m and written expKsmon ctnnponents). 

4. AccqttabiUty. This criterion, as di^:uK^ by B. J. Carroll (IWO), 
invoNes the willingness/motivation of both educators and students 
to use the instrument in question. In work at O.I.S.E. on the 
Ontario A^esamsnt Imtnunent PoaA, Frendi as a Second Lan- 
guage Project, we have observed that innovations in instrument 
content and format can be a source of confusion and resistance 
among educators. Shc^amy & Jorstod (1980) report on the 
negative attitudes of students toward cloze tests and positive ones 
toward the interview format of the Foreign Service Institute's 
Oral Inten^ew; stwh attitu<tes may influeiK» student performance 
on instruments. Our project will address this c.iterion by involv- 
ing educators in instrument development, soliciting nibjective 
feedb^ on ii^truments from both educators and students, and 
selectii^ items that arc auUientic and retevant in both content and 
fcnmat. 

5. Feedback fwtentkd. Here the focus b on not only how rc»iults are 
reported to educators and students \mt also the learning experi- 
ence that is offers to the stiuients and perceived by ^hicators. 
For example, results must be reported to educators fnd decision- 
makers so as to have dear ai^Iication to the que^ons and 
inoblems to be addressed. Also, Clark (1972) and Jones (1981) 
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have argued that iiutirect assessim^nt procedures cannut have the 
same p&ychokigK^al and iitstructicHial impm:! as do direct ones 
mvob;mg more authentic awl meaningful communicative interac- 
tion. The involvement of educators on the project will be valuable 
for assuring prc^r reporting proc^ures, and the indu^n of 
direct asse^nent procedures (e.g. in oral inter^tion ami written 
expresskm) as %^11 as the var^ty of content, modes and testing 
formats, are helpful to increase the potential learning experience 
for stwknts. 

In addition to addressing the needs of Franco-Ontarian educators as 
sketdi^ in Section 1 , this project allows us to deal with several important 
research issues in the area of language proficiency assessment in a language 
minority situaticm. Fcmr sudi issues are ^unmarii^ here. 

L The project will^tter data bearing on the degree of correctness 
of the theoretical framework for ccnrnnunicative competem:^ 
outlined in Section 2 and, indirectly, on assumptions and hypoth- 
eses that are impc»tant in recent work in sodolinguistics and 
ethnography* In thte light, the two instruments to be cfeveloped 
are seen as research tools and experiments in themsehres. 

2. Projc^ findings will bear cm the question of the relo^mce of 
communicative profH^iency — as <tescribed in this paper — to 
academic achievement in a language minority setting* For exam- 
ple, Wke (1973) has kttc^ that TOEFL scores, and language 
proficiency in general, should not be expected to correlate highly 
wiUi Grade Point Average; Oiler (1979) has argued that language 
proficiemry is indistinguishable frirni general intellectual dulls and 
ai^demic achievement; and Cummins (in press) argues that only 
ohe aspect of language proficiency — CALF (cognitive/acactemic 
language proftckncy) but not BICS (ba^ interpersonal com- 

Suntcative skills) — is highly related to academic achievement, 
f interest also is the view dted by Oiler St Spolsky (1979) that 
language proficiency is not ne<^ssarily constant and may thus 
change over relatiwiy short period* of time, 

3. A related issue is that of the nature of langua^ profideiKry: To 
what extent is it a unitary, glol^l con^nict (as argued by Oiler, 
19^) and to what octent is it bener characterized in ti^ manner 
proposed by Cummins (in press) as including tmth a CALF and 
BICS component? 

4. Finally, what is tib^ relationship between first-lan^ge profkien- 
cy and sea>nd-language proficiency in a fangu^e minority set- 
ting? A popular view in the FrancchOntarian setting (and else- 
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Where — cf. Canale & Motigeon, 1978) is that young Franco- 
Ontarians are "semilingiial** ia both French and English. Cum- 
mins (in press) argues that for language mmority members, first 
and second langua^ CALP may be interdependent but that no 
such relatioiKhip seems to exist in the case of BICS. / 

The questions raised here are diflkuh ores, and thc/project described 
has set itself very ambitious goals. However, the d«^main of language 
proficiency assessment in a language nunority setting4s a complex one that 
IS unlikely to benefit from formulating simple questions and simple ways to 
respond to them. To paraphrase Einstein, we/miBt try to make our 
questions and goals as simple as possible, but oji simpler. 
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Pdor acackmtc achievenient of ^uctents is a common problem in ail 
schoc^. Attempts to iminxive the poor performanw of $chool*aged 
duldien invc^es, first, identifying the specific causes of sdiool lailure and 
thm tmpiementii^ a sprafic treatment program whidi best meets the 
nee<te of the indivi<hial student umfer coiwderatfcm. I^tes concerning 
vahd diagnosis of and aiq[m>priate educational programming for the child 
with school problems are rarely straightforward. Use situation bc^mes 
even more complex in the case of the child who is schoded in a s^iKi 
lan^ia^. The purpme of this diapter is to {mivi<te a discussion of some of 
the current issi^ coiKeming tl^ educational pl^nient fvis-d-vb languai^ 
of imtruction) and the treatment of children Vacated in a second language 
who en^nmter ^rhool problems as a result of primary learning disa)rilities« 
The discussion is based on the results of several studies ctesigml to 
determine whether education in a weaker language compbunds q>ecific 
dhabilities or wl^ther the same array of symptoms wcnild appear if 
education occurred in tlw motlK^r tongue. 

The term specific learning debilities refers to the characteristics of 
children who, along with many dearly intact abilities, show signific^t 
iteficits in some areas ctf Kademk adiie^ment. Alt)K>ugh tl» {^edomi- 
nant symptom of a teaming disability is usually difficulty with teaming to 
read, this may be iKXompankd by other diffkrultk^ siM:h as physical 
awkwanine^, directicmal d^rkntatkms, and the nmre familiar pit^ems 
of spelhng, math and written work. The persistent difficulties of these 
diildren canm>t be attributed to mental retaniation, emoUonal d^urb- 
ance, sensory impairment, cultural disadvantage or liK^k of ins^riKition. To 
date TO neurological dysfunction has been icfentified which might account 
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tot the syndrome. In fact, what is most puzzling about the children is the 
1^ of an miequate explanatN» for tiieir failure to ieara skills which other 
cfaildreii acquire with apparent fadlity. Estimates of the prevalence of 
specific learning dkabihties range from 10% to 20% of the school 
pc^a^ra. - 

VTithin tlK teaming disabled population there are numbers of childi«n 
who are called langua^ disab^ (LD). These are children who. despite 
physkal well-heing. normal intelligence and a heahhy personahty, acquire 
the first hmguage with a painful slowness. They may be late in mastering 
tl» |dionok^^»l patterns of their first lan^iage, in uung worib and 
comlrining them. They usually have difEknilty in oraninneteiKhng as well as 
producing speech. Becai^ they lack f»dlity in oral langua^ at school age. 
tlwy often miss the point df instnKrticms, eiqHanatimis and informal 
Gonveisations. A hmgu^ disability is usually sufficient cause for school 
difficulty. Recent estimates teve indicated that 7% to 10% of the school 
age population exhibit some Itype of spedfk language teaming piobtems. 

Alth<High it af^ars that a child with teaming disabilities can never be 
"cured" (Silver & Hagin. 1964; Bruck. 1981). educational environments 
can be modified so that thc^ children can remain in normal classrooms 
and can acquire sufficient fevefe of competence in the deficient skills to 
alfow for ttactemic sucm^. In an attempt to ofEset years of atademic 
failure and frustration, the early identification of teaming disabiliHc« is 
advaroed by many so that sudi children will receive apfm^matc dttentioa 
at as young an age as possible. 

Methods for diagnosis and treatment of teaming disabilittes for the 
muldte-class Angkqrfione child are mudi more straightforward tl»n for the 
child sdiooted in a second language and/or from a minority background 
(Damico. Olter & Storey. 1^1; Mercer, 1973; Cummins. 1980). In light of 
the fact that many minority children are diagncsed as "handicaf^Kd*' when 
their primary dif&ulties Ite in inattequate knowledge of the school 
language and/or the middte-dass educational culture and, simx there are at 
present no reliabte or valid instruments to assess the primary probtems of 
minority background children, there is a reluctaiK^ to attribute school 
failure to inhe'ent psydiotegteal diaracteristics (e.g. tow IQ, teaming 
<^lrility, etc.) of the minority child. Rather, the current favored diagnosis 
attributes failure to a poor match between the child and the requirements 
of the educational system. However, since the [^oportion of LD children is 
estimated to be 10% of the school population, and the incidence of Specific 
Leamuig Disabted (SLD) children is betieved to be somewhat greater, one 
would expect to find similar incidence rates in various sub populations. By 
avoiding prqper identification, educators are actually preventing the 
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niiiority child ftom receiving adequate treatment for his or her problems. 

In iKlditkMi to the {Koblenis of diagno^, the course of tieatrntent for 
the SLD child from a mniority background (whose mother tongue b not 
that of the school), or for the SLD child who has the option of being 
edttca^ in two languages is more ccniq>lkated tluu that for the majority 
culture child attending school in his mother tongue. A host of complei 

Cttltiiral, sodoUngui^c and pedagogteal ssues commonly raised in the field 
of bilingual education, along with a number of additkmal concerns specific 
to the area of special education, must be considered. For examine, should 
aU instruction be in LI until the SLD child has quired sufficient 
competence in his mother tongue to benefit from instruction in L2? Should 
the SLO dUld be exposed to both LI and L2 or will this dual system 
confuse the child who is slow to acquire basic skills in LI? Should the 
languages be temporally sequenced for literacy skills and/or for oral skills? 
In what language(s) should instruction be given? In addition to these 
psychotogical and pedagogical factors, one mm also consider the 
sodolinguistic and cultural background of the child and attempt to place 
him or her in a situation where the mother tongue will not be replaced by 
the second language, and where priite in he own culture can be fostered. 
Sodal {»ydic^c^ical factors sbmkl not take a seomdary piKation to 
pedagogical-psychological considerations, for they are both crucial to the 
healthy development of all children. 

At present, white these cfoigmstk and treatntent issues remain 
unresolved and controversial for the minority child, there are some 
emimK^l data from several studies which address these issues in the case of 
the majOTity child. The children in these studies were from monolingual 
English speaking backgrounds in the Montreal area and attended French 
immeision {nograms. In the hcHne-sch«x)I langua^ switdh m<xiei, all 
iiKtnK:ti<Hi in the eariy primary grades is carried out in the second 
tanpiage, French. Althou^ the children enter the {nrogram with no facility 
in French, they are taught aU the basic liter^^ skills and academic skills in 
the second language. English is not introduced into the curriculum until the 
beginning of Grade II (Lambert & Tucker, 1972). 

In the firs* study, kimteigarten diildren attemiing Fren^ immersion 
(nograms were screened to identify a group of subjects with language 
disabiUties. In acfaiition, three comparison groups were identified children 
with langua^ disabilities schooled in Englsh, chUdren with normal first 
language skills schooled in French immersion, and dukhen with norma! 
language skills schooled in English. Once the groups were selected, the 
linguistic cognitive, academic and second language skilte of each subject 
were assessed annually from kindergarten until the end of Grade III (see 
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Brock, 1978, 1982 for faU details)- \ 
The data were examined to acblress the following issues: \ 

1. Does expc»ure to a s^nd language interfere with the LD child*s 
acqu^tkms ctf fiist language skills? 

2. Can LD diildren acquire cMal (m^fidemy in a s^nd language? 

3. Do LD dnldren acquire oral (mi&»iK:y in second langua^ 
liters ddlb? 

The resulte will be briefly summarized: 

L Anglophone children with language disaWlities attending Fremdi 
immerskm |m>grams acquired oral {m^ickncy in tl^r first lan- 
guage at tite same rate as LD children ^duKrited in tl^ir mother 
tongue. Thus, exproure to and imtnictkm in a weaker language 
did not confuse these children nor impede their Ungulstic growth* 

2. The LD d^iren in Fremdi immerskm acquired oral |m»fkiency in 
Fremiti, ahhcmgh ncM at the same rLte as French inimerskm 
diildren with normal develc^pment in the fir^ language. However, 
in that tte target group was delayed in f^uiring oral competence 
in their first language, it would be unrealistic and paradoxical to 
expect them to mquire ffualify in the sc^xmkI bfiguage at the san^^ 
rate as tlKi ccmtrol subjects. In contrast, it sh<nild be mited tlmt tte 
LD children in the Engte^ stream who followed a traditional 
French-as-a-s^^mManguage (FSL) fi^c^am for 30 minutes a day 
over a perkid of three ^tars had inquired no L2 skilb. 
These data are consistent with tlK>se from other Canacfian studk^ 
(e.g. Genesee, 1978; Lambert & Tucker, 1972; Swain & 
1976) ^tdi have shown that tl^ Frem^ immenuon |m>|pam is an 
efficient method for teadiing second language skilb e^iedally 
when conqiared to traditional FSL dass^. Howe^r, the present 
results indicate that thh trend may be even more powerful for the 
LD d)ild who fares particularly poorly in traditional second 
language courses where the major teaching methods stress repeti* 
tion of Unguistic utterances in non-meaninfful contexts. The skilb 
required to perform tadui, »ich as rote memory materiahi and 
ffx^ auditory skilh, are often thc^ that the LD diikl has ^lecific 
probtems with in his first languid . Therefore, it is ncn surpr^ng 
that so many of the control chiklren with language disabilities did 
not benefit from traditkmal a]!qpniadies to teaching a ^eccmd 
lai^uage. However, as tte present recite hK&cate, given the 
apfMTopriate conditfoiB, chiklren with pom fim language sidlb can 
acquire oral proficiency in a swoikI language. 

3 In terms of ^demic skilb (e*g. reading, spelling* math) tN LD 
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iminersian diiMren wck prowediiig at the expected rate. They 
vien leaniiiig these skiXb more slowly than normal chtlchren, but 
tim was eiqpiecte^ giveii their linguistic problems. Thus, having a 
lai^piage <fisal:^ty and bdng ech^ted in a sMond language was 
iKit a ikmbk burden to the^ chihfanen. 
A second rtudy was ctesigned to examine the effects of French 
immenion {Hrograms cm a more teterc^i^ous group of teaming disabled 
cfaiklrts (i.e. mal piofidency in and ctevek^m^^m of first language skills 
wm normal for many of the subjects wIki nevertheless ^re delayed in the 
acquisition ot readii% and writing skills). The study abo examined the 
effects of various educational interventions on the children's learning 
problems. Several groups of LD children with French immersion histories 
were ^dkd: 

— SLD children who transferred from a French immersion to an English 
program because it was felt by imrents and educates that they wouki 
have fewer problems in the latter ^ream. After switching into the 
English stream many of ihe% children received individualized re* 
n^diation for their learning problems. 

— SLD children who received all their elementary school education in 
the immersion stream. Many of these children received individualized 
remedial teaching in French Bruck. 1979, 1980« for further 
ctetails). 

Preliminary analysis of these data in<&:ate: 

1 . Childftn who transferred to the Engl^ stream continued to have 
the same prcMems that were reported while in French immersion. 
Changing the language of instruction did not solve or alleviate 
their presenting {noblems. 

2. Tbme children who macte the most successful adjustments in the 
English stream were those who received the most intensive and 
individualittd remedial help. 

3. Similarly, chikiren with f^oblems who remained in the French 
stream, and who received remedial assistance in French for their 
problems fared particulariy well. 

These results surest that SLD children will have similar academic 
{H^iems irre^p^ive of the language of ii^ruction. Tl^reff^, dianging 
the langua^ of instruction will iK»t be an elective strategy fot dealing with 
their school pre* Jems. Rather* these chikfatin require remecfial a^tance 
which directly teaches the qiedfic skiUs which are lacking. Such programs 

be carrkd out regardless of the Iviguage of the dassrocmi. 

While these data indicate that LD children from majority sodolinguis- 
tk backgrouiKb benefit from instruction in a second language, they cannot 
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be directly generalized to situations where LD children from a minority 
background are schooled in a second language. While both grou^ of 
children may have similar types of teaming disabilities and thw enter 
sdHKil withtnit the i*c£essary (»gnitive4inguistic prerequisites reqtiired for 
the acquisition of academic skills, the sociolinguistic factors describing 
their respective educational environments differentiate their experiences. 

The majority background chiklren described in the above studi^ have 
been c^hicated in a particular honie-«diool languaf^ switch program which 
promotes **additive" fonro of bilingualsm (Lambert, 1975). That is, while 
French (12) is the only language of instruction in the early grades, there is 
still a great deal of cultural support and exposure to the first language 
which is highly valued in both the school and community. Furthermore, the 
first language is increasingly integrated into the curriculum so that by the 
emi of Gracte IV both languages are equally represented in the program. 
Most minority children, on the cH^her hand, attend schools wh^ promote 
^subtractive" forms of biltngualism. That is, either the child's first language 
is never used us a medium of instruction or. when it is. the first language is 
gradually replaced by a more prestigious second language. For these 
situations, the data on the majmity child are not relevant. However, in the 
case of the minority chiki who attemb a bilingual program, the goalb of 
which are to value and promote first language skills, the data from the 
Canadian studies suggest the manner in which SLD children would 
perform in bilingual classrooms. This information may have important 
implications for the improvenwnt of such {nrograms for the SLD minority 
child. The following is a discusuon of certain themes whidi are relevant to 
the minority situation in this context. 

First, the data indicate that under certain conditions children with low 
levels of LI competence can aa]uire a second language without suffering 
academic or cognitive impairment. Hie data endome the portion that 
cuhural, sociolinguistic and pedagogical factors in the scIkwI and commun- 
ity are more important than the learner's cognitive-linguistic abilities in 
predicting the success of bilingual education environments (cf. Cummins. 
1979). TTius. one should not be concerned that expiring the LD minority 
child to a second language pet se will have negative effects on varimis 
Kpects of his or her (tevekqnnem. Rather, one wouki expect that the SLD 
minority chikl wou!d profit from second language iimructkm in those 
situations where the first language is maintained, where teachers have 
positive attitudes toward the student's level of second language achieve- 
ment, native language and culture. Instruction should also indiKle a 
satuation in whkdi the level of second language instruction is geared 
towards the student *s initially low level of a>mpetence in that language (cf . 
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G^HMi & Swain, 1976). Because many bilingual programs have been 
desigi^ to fulfil ti^se conditions vAadk are absent ni Englsh mainjOieam 
schools, one would therefore opt to place the SLD minority child in these 

Second, becaise the children under ronsideration do hav ., specific 
lean^ disabtliti^, they will be dower than the average child to «:quire 
oral and written dulls in the first and scmmd langua^. As a result, 
ediKaUMs and |»rents should mit interpret lower achievement levels as 
evkience that the bilingual programs have failed; rather, it should be 
recognized that these children have specific underlying difficulties which 
win affect their peifwrnance regardless of the language of ins^cti<m. 

Third, while some form of bilingual education is advocated for the 
SLD minority child, there are certain aspects of the curriculum which 
mtght have to be mo<fified if such children are to maximally bemfit horn 
their educational experiences. (k« area involves the teadiing of literacy 
skills in LI and L2. In many bilingual programs, beginning readers receive 
tndnKtion in the t«t> coctes ccmcurrently . While the pedagof^ soundn^ 
of this procedure has been questioned for the average child, it af^ars to 
be pai^cularly inapprqmate for the SLD child. In the French immeiston 
settii^ the SLD duldren oo acquire literacy dulls in French and Engtish. 
but the teaching of the two codes is carefully sequenced. The immersion 
childrra are arst taught aU basic literacy \ skills in FreiKh, the second 
iai^vage- After two years of total L2 instnu^, Engish » introduced into 
the curriculum and similar skills are then taught in LI . Most of the students 
acquire the fundamentals of L2 literacy skills before English is fnesented 
ami eouly transfer skills from one langua^ to another. However, for the 
child who is slower to mx)uire bask readhig skills, the above timetable for 
sequem^ing language of instructkm is in«i|>propriate. Typically, in such 
cases when reading instruction is given in English before the child has 
mastered the basic skills in French, confusion ensues. The child now seems 
to have more difficulty in French reading than he did before Enj^tsh was 
taught and, furthermore, is not able to "unlock" the English code. Many of 
tl»8e children eventually sort the situation out by themsehres, but it 
af^ais to be an unnecessary burden which coukl be avouted by smne 
simfrfc modifications in the curriculum. Consequently, in dinical work 
done with the SLD immersion child, teachers are frequently asked to delay 
the introduction of English reading for such students until they demons- 
trate amne facility in the French written code. When ilwsc sugie^ioiK are 
fcrihmed, the diildren diow ks$ omfuskm and eventually Kquire better 
fiteracy skills in French and English than those SLD chiklren who are 
taught EngUdi skills eariier in their career. Similar recmnmendations are 
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fnopGKcd for tb£ SU> numnity child in a bilingual prc^ram who is just 
^ailii^ to re«i. These children should initidly be ^en reading insAructicHi 
hi oat language. ^loe they have demmnArated a good undemanding ot 
the process, diey shtmld be taui^t the same skiUs in a s^xmd tenguage. 

AncMlKir cufricular ooiKem involves; tlK teaching iff Englsh as a 
seo»ul langui^. Researdi data indkates that scxond lai^guage programs 
based upon audiolingual methods are particulaily ineffective tedmiques 
for teaching langua^ skills to the SLD child. These cHlldren do not benefit 
from imtmctMNiBl methods wMcfa emphasize drills, menumzation of 
s|)edfic language pr.ncms and the use of language patterns in nonmeaning- 
ful oomtexts. New 8{^mxKhes are reqiared whkdi perfaaf^ do not explicitly 
teadi the target language but ratter it as a medium of in^ctiao in 
more naturalstic commuiricative environments. 

Finally, children who have leamii^ debilities require good remedial 
servicses which are well-designed to fit the individual neeib of the learner. 
These programs involve helping the child to develop some of the skills on 
whidi reacfing, writing and arithmetic (tepeml. A good (nogram also 
invohres making modificatiois in the classroom so that the child can profit 
from normal instmction and not become totally overwhelm^ and frus- 
trate by hte daily aoKtemk experiences (e.g. redtM:ing the hcmwworii 
load, providing letter strife and multifHicatkin tat^, etc.). These servkes 
are not interchangpatrie with oilingual education prc^rams; they are 
independent components of the educational environment, each having 
very (fifierent aims ami fKd^c^ical approadKs. Nm are these servkxs 
mutually exclusive in that the best progiam for the SLD minority child 
should entail placement in a bilingual classroom which offers the appropri- 
ate remedial services. 

CwKiashnis 

While similar studies must be carried out in the American context to 
corroborate the findings of the Canadian immersion studies, the data from 
the studies cited suggest the feasibility of ediuating LO children in 
"additive" bihngual environments. Given the appropriate pedagogical and 
social ps3^K>k^ical ocmditions such students can learn a second language 
without impaling mnmal dtewtofmient of fir^ language and o^niUve 
academic skills. However, bilingual education by itself is not a solution for 
their specific learning probtems. These chikJren r»)uire die same special 
attention given to LO diikhvn who are ed«»t^ in their first Uu^uage. By 
<tenying tl»m such telp, educ8t<»s are not tml^ dcnng a (^service to the 
individual child, but also to the bilingual prog^m itself. Bilingual prog- 
rams ^bould not be vkw^^ a special education serWce. Ratl»r, they 
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should proviite an environment where children, regardless of their 
scaitemic or cognitive potential, can acquire prpficiency in two languages 
and knowledge of two cultures while maintaining their respective ethnic 
iitentities. 
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^Despite the eiionnous amount of research on child language for 
the last two ctecacte, the fundamental question of 'what must the child 
learn in orcter to master his ^language?* has not been adequately 
answered. Most investigators have concentrated on the child's acquisi- 
tion of the phonok^cai, syntactic and semantic structures of linguistic 
competence. But it is becoming increa^ngly clearer that language 
^uisition involves more than learning grammar ... it is unarguable 
that he must alto be learning how to use utterances appropriately in 
actual situations*" (Dore« 1979, p. 227). 

IndecKi, in recent years psycholinguistic research and theorizing has 
uiMtergone a major shift away from issues concerning grammatkal compe- 
tence, as conceptuali^ by structuralist and transformational gramma- 
rians, toward issu^ related to communicative competence and certain 
aspects of performance that were vigorously avoided by earlier scholars. 

I! is interesting to note that while there has been a similar shift away 
from an exclusively structuralist, ^mmar-based orientation in the area of 
second language teaching, the full implications of a communicative 
a^miach to language acquisition have not yet been felt in theses of 
second language acquisition. No extant theories of second language 
acquisition have seriously considered the effects of being communicatively 
competent in one language on the acquisition of another. Albeit second 
language researchers have certainly discussed and examined the signifi- 
cance of transfer from one language to another, they have ct>nsidered 
primarily transfer of language structures, be they phonological, lexical, or 
syntactic. 

The shift toward communication-based models of language acquisition 
in tin; first language i^id has a^rtainiy had an impact on second language 
pedagogy, however. One of the most publicized and striking examples of 
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ttm is tte Canadian Ftendi immersioo imigrains which are based on 
moctek of first language acquisition and desigi^ to enham^ second 
language teaming pronK>ting meaningful interpersonal communication 
in the sc^nd language (Geiwjsce, 1^«3). Other, less extreme but nonethe- 
less important exam(^ can be fcHind in the ccmimunication-b^ed foreign 
or second language programs timt are now offered in many Canadian and 
American puMic schools (see Savignon, 1972, for example). 

Language |mifi^ncy asse^ment has been a major preoccupation of 
bilingual educators comremed with tt^ education of language minority 
child^n in the U.S. A basic tenet of bilingual educatk>n is that suefT 
children cannot benefit fully from the advanta^ of academic tuition so 
long as they lack proficiency in the languid of instructk>n. Therefore, it 
fc^ows that children who are not native speakers of Engli^, the usual 
language of instructkin in most American schools, AmAd be edw^ted in 
their native language until such time as they acquire tte requisite proficien- 
cy in English. I>c^:isions regarding entry to and exit from bilingual 
education programs have thus required assessment of the children's 
language proficiencies. Legislative events as well have played no trivial 
role in defining language proficiency as the critical variabte in bilingual 
education to the virtual exdu^cm erf (Hher factors. 

It is argued that traditional language assessment procedures are 
ineffective and invalid in making entry and exit decisions because they do 
mH a^iess tl^ diild^s profkiency in using language in familiar and realistic 
social contexts. It has ateo l^en pmnted out that by failing to take into 
account the child's language proficiency in different contexts (school and 
non-school related) conventional assessment instruments fail to actequately 
characterize the language minority child*s full range of language skills. In 
light of the apparent inadequacy of traditional language proficiency tests 
for language minority children, and in light of current communicative 
competence approaches to both first and serond language learning, it is not 
surprising that bilingual educators arc turning to theories of communica- 
tive competence to better satisfy their assessment needs. 

Simply stated, it is believed that effective educational placement of 
language minority children, and possibly even their ultimate ^demic 
success, is a function of their communicative competence in the language 
of instruction. It must be stressed that this relationship is stated simply, 
»nce Ulingual educators have clearly and frequently discussoi the import* 
ance of other factors, most notably cultural. It seems permissible and 
apiMTopriate, however, to r^trict discusskin here to language perse, at least 
for the moment. 

The emphasis on communicative competence in deigning and making 
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et^tkma] decisrans about educational programs for language minority 
children reflects a strong |»ofessional belief, as well as a serious commit- 
Bwnt in time and money, that such an aj^roach will be successful in 
defining the needs of these children. Umkrlying this belief is a number of 
assunqHions that signifkandy affect its tenabiUty and, therefore, warrant 
discussion. Four assumjnions that can be identified are: 

1. conununicative competeiKe can be characterized; 

2. communkative competence can be asses^d; 

3. conununkative competence can be taught; and 

4. connmunicative competem^ is in fact related in a significant way 
to academic achievement. 

Each of these a^umptions will be consicMred in turn. 

Assumption I; Communicative competence can be characterized 

Despite aU the attention being devoted to developing a model of 
bommunicative competence there is considerable debate over the precise 
form that such a model should take (see Canale & Swain, 1^, for a 
review of the second language Uterature). In partkular. tl»re is as yet no 
consensus concerning the types of competencies that should be included in 
such a model. Some theorists, such as Hymes (1972), include grammatical 
competence, that is knowkNtge of the structure of a given language, along 
with sodohnguistic competence, that is knowledge underlying its effeaive 
and appropriate use. Canale & Swain (1<W0) have argued in favour of also 
including strategic competence, that is verbal and non-verbal communica- 
tion strategies that may be used to compensate for lack of competence in 
grammatical rules. Others accept a definition of communicative compe- 
tence that refers to the ability to successfully transmit messages using any 
means, linguistic and non-linguistic, without regard for their grammatical- 
ity or sodohnguistic appropriateness (Savignon. 1972; Schuitz, 1977). Yet 
others maintain that the distinction between grammatical or linguistic 
competence and sociolinguistic competence is ill-founded. Connors (1^) 
contends that the two are linguistically indissodable and that evi«tence of 
their distinctiveness actually reflects differences between language and 
non-language-based profidendes. Without delving further into this thorny 
theoretical debate, which seems far from being resolved, the point is fairly 
clear. A comprehensive, widely acceptable use of the notion of com- 
municative competence as a basis for language proficiency assessment in 
bilingual education awaits a resolution of these issura. 

In the meantime, even if the theoretical distinction between gramma- 
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fkal dnd sodotti^uistic ctmqjeteme were iKX€pted as minimiim compo: . 
^ TCflts m a imxlel of comrauokative OHnpeteTOe, two fundamental issues 
remain. The first conoerra the kteoti&atioii and desciiptton of tb» 
language functkM» that oon^tute eommuntcatm; cmnpeteiice. In thh 
re^rdt Wilkins (1977^ p. 23) points (nit that "^vhite there Ims been quite 
eiMHi^ sdmlariy <fimis^on of semantics aiul grammatkal categories for 
ttere to be tittle that is ccmtenttous in a IhA of camiidates indu^cm in a 
semantk^grammatical inventOTy, tliere is to cmiqmrable authority for 
estaMtehing a unii^rsal set of categories of lai^uage use Lists erf langu^ 
functiCHis have been prepared for p^h^^o^cal (mrposes (see, for examine, 
Wilkins, 1977)« ^t it must be admitted] that these are in fact ad hoc. There 
b as yet no empirkal or theoretical jiKAifiaitton for the items in these liste, 
nfir does such justitoition ai:q[iear imminent. 

Tte second issue coiKX^rm the speci&ation of tlie linguistk structures 
that are ne<%ssary to perform de^gnated language functions in a socsoUn- 
guisticaUy ai^nt^riaie fashfon; m otlK^r i^mnte, the fcnmulaticm of a 
grammar of communicatimi. Connors points out that it is probaMy 
impossible to formulate sudi a grammar in the prewnt state of our 
knowledge and in view of the intuitive way in which language functions 
have been constructed. Extant grammars are likely to offer little guidance 
in this regard l)ecau% they have Nen formulated on intuitive, asocial and 
non-fuiKtional grounds. The best that can be achieved at this time perhaps 
is an emfmicai ctescription oi the Unguis stn^ures that a samf^ of 
native speakers use tu realize particular functions in certain social situa* 
tions. How the relationship between the structures thus identified and their 
respective functfons are ckscribed is an open question. 

It might be argued at tim point that althou^ the task of attempting to 
describe the core language foiKtkms that ccmstitute overall craununicative 
competenre and the linguistic structures neetted to perform them is 
gargantuan, it is manageable if one were to limit inv^gatfon to dassmmi 
use of language. Indeed, this is probably true, at leffiit from an emfrirical 
point of view. Some bilingual educators and theoreticians, however, 
contend that appropriate educational decistom about language miimrity 
diikireo can be made only if their communicative competence in extra- 
curncuiar settings is also assessed. In this case, any simplification gained by 
restricting language assessment to classroom ccmtexts wcHild be k^* 

Even within the social limits imposed by classroom interwtions, 
however, the problem of teacher and classroom variation would still have 
to be addressed. Could it be assumed that what ccmstitutes core langua^ 
functions and omimunicative competence in one classromn 8i:q:4ies to 
another classroom? Variations in a>mmunicative competence associated 
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with different grade tevcb would need to be coi»idered as well: Are the 
omnmunicative competencies required at successively higher grade levels 
cumulative, or are they disjuncttve in some way? This latter question is of 
scnae inqwrtamc for bilingual eduoitors who are required to deal with 
lasgua^ mim^ty children at different ages. Furthermore. wouW the 
bilingual educator interested in communicative competence and the Ian- 
gn^ minority child need to characterize his or her competence in both the 
fir« and second language? This of course wouM depend upon the 
particular model of bihngual educaticra that is being considered. All of 
these questions require careful empirical examination. 

In sum, a number of fundamental issues concerning the nature of 
communicative competence in geTOral and in the dassioom in particular 
are (Hicoamling. The overritfing question b whether ans^iers to these issues 
are necessary if communicative models of language pixjficiency can pre- 
sently be applied meaningfully and usefully in bilingual education. 

Assumption 2: Communicative competence can be assessed 

At least three major issms face test developers working in com- 
municative competence: (1) the authenticity or face validity of communica- 
tive competence tests; (2) their representativeness or situational genend- 
izability; and (3) the definition of profkaeiKy lewis. 

AuAentkity. Alttough there b as yet Uttte consensus re^irding the 
exact nature of communicative competence, as has already been discussed, 
h h nevertheless generally accepted that real communication is dynamic, 
mieractive. and often even unpiedictabte. The question then arises as to 
how these features of real conununication tan be incorporated into the 
testing situatim. It is felt that most existing lan^^ inofid'^ncy tests, 
which are usually highly structured and of the discrete-point variety, do not 
invoke genuine communication but rather "artifk^al, language-like be- 
havior" (CarroU, 1980, p. 12). It has been suggested that the development 
of direct, integrative language proficiency tests would circumvent the 
problem of artificiality posed by indirect, discrete-point methods (Carroll. 
19S); aark, 1972). 

While it is tntt that direct tests, such as the Foreign Service Institute 
Orai Proficiency Test (FSI, 1970), have considerable face validity, there 
are pn>blen» associated with these techniques. In contrast to most 
discrete-point tests that can be scored by relatively untrained people, or 
even by computer, using objective criteria, scoring of direct tests generally 
requires highly trained personnel. The widespread use of communicative 
tests by school personnel m the educational system would thus pose 
considerable training problems. The requirement that most direct tests of 
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ocHEmnuiikath^ ooiiipeteiice be wlmini^ered individually, in onter to 
adneve audtentidty, an additional probtem in educattonal settings 
where large numbers of students may have to be assessed. The viability and 
utility of any testing imigram depemls im its being fimctical and efficient* 
Canale & Swain (1980) have miKte a distimnion between conununn^a* 
tive oompetemre and ccmununkative perfonnaiKe that is useful here. They 
define tte former as the relatkmship between grammatkal competem^, or 
knowtedge of the rutes of grammar, and socic4inguistic €onq>eteiK:e, or 
kmiwledge the rules of language use. Performance is defined as the 
realization of these competencies and their interaction in the actual 
pfodiKrtion and comprehension of utterances. Whereas the ass^sment of 
conununicative performance mi^t ret|uire authentic integrative testing, 
with all of tlK inoblems assmriated mth thh approach, the a^essment of 
communicative competence may be achieved fairly satisfactorily with 
mdtrect, discrete-point testing that is communication-based. To the extent 
that ocmipetence correlates with performance, the problems inherent in the 
latter could be avoided. To date, however, even tests of communicative 
competence in Canale & Swain's sense have not t^n devel(^)ed. 

Siiuatianal generatizability. An additional characteristic of real com- 
munication that is of soim concern to test developers is its situational 
diversity. Until proven otherwise, it cannot be as^med that competence in 
one situation is associated with competence in other situations, even those 
that might be sit nationally amitar: For examine, a child's ability to 
communk^te effectively in teacher-student interactions in contrast to 
^udent*stuctent interactions. From the test cteveloper's perspective the 
ijsue here is how to asse^ efficiently and effectively communicative 
competence/performance in diverse social domains/situations* A compre- 
hensive test of comntunicative competence must necessarily reflect such 
diverMty. Therefore, it is unlikely that an as^ssment of communicative 
competence will consist of one test; it is likely to r^uire many, each 
reflecting socioUnguistically-distinct situations within a particular setting. 
The number and nature of language functions that constitute communia«- 
tive competence in different situations is an empirical question. Indeed, 
the number and nature of distinct situations is also an important outstand- 
ing question. A number of researchers are presently investigating this issue 
in the classroom. 

D^inUwn of proficiency levels. It is \n the definition of proficiency 
teveh that theories of rommunicative competem^ face their most imposing 
{Ht>biem. Tests of communic^five competence/perfcnmance are not con- 
cerned so much with correctness as they are with a|:^ropriateness — that 
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15, what set of linguistk structures are necessary or suffident to realize 
particular language functions in sodolinguisticaJiy appropriate ways. As 
has already been p(»iited out, it is probably not pos»ble at present to map 
grammatical strictures onto language functions in any systematic way 
given the relatively undewk^ped state of educators' knowledge about 
lan^ge functions. Lurking such linguistic descriptiras, empirical descrip* 
tioi» could nevertheless be e^bltsl^ of the types of Unguis structures 
that native ^seakers habitually use to realize particular lai^ua^ functions 
in i^n social situations. Profkiency levels might then be defined accord- 
ing to the relative frequency of occurrence of specific structures. Use of 
this afptoiu^, which is essentially a normative one, runs counter to the 
frequently voiced suggestion that criterion-referenced testing be used in 
assessing communicative competence. Furthermore, such an approach is 
not very heuristic and tetKte toward a listing of utterances to be used to 
fulfill pankular functions. 

Even this empirical approach, which seems practical, and conceptually 
reasonable, albeit <tematuiing, is, prc^lematic. When selecting a norming 
group, should one use any and all native fakers, only academic»lly 
successful native speakers, or native ^>eakers who (hffer systematKally 
with respect to academic achievement. Are native speakers, in fact, the 
appn^rtate norming group? Canale & Swain (19g0, p. 12) point out that 
native-speaking interkicutors may be more tolerant toward grammatical 
and stylistic (i.e. sodolinguistic) "failures" in the language of seamd 
language speakers than native fakers. The implkation here is that native 
English-speaking teachers may t» less demanding of language minority 
students than of native Englbh-speaking stuttents. Thus the use of native 
English speakers as a norming group when cstablBhing acceptable Englsh 
proficiency levels for bilingual education may omsi^itute an unrealistically 
high ^andard. If one were to establish proficiency levels using non-native 
speakers, which ncm-native speakers should one use? 

The challenges inherent in asse^ng communicative aimjKitence are 
no less formidable than those encountered in developing a model of 
communicative competence. The state of communicative competence 
testing is perhaps best exemplified by B. J. Carroll's assertion that "it is 
unfortunate that the adventurous thinking taking place in the field of 
applied linguistics, communication and sodolinguistics is not being matched 
in the field of testing" ( 1980. p. 9()). 

Assumption 3: Communicative competence can be taught 

The emphasis on communicative competence testing as a basis for 
entry and exit decisions in tnlinguai education rests on the expectation that 
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chOdfen b^Jdng the n^ukite ccmipeteiKre in Engli^ can be tau^t the 
necessary skilb while lecdving other edi^tional instmctkm in the native 
Imguag^. Once the n^^cemry competeme hm^ been adiiev^, the diUdren 
can be integrated into an En^tsh (»ogram of instru tion« A review of mudi 
ci the literature on ps^^linguistics would give the iminession that a 
tl^>retical basis for devekqnng rational progran^ of ccmmuntcative 
competeroe training is lacking. Our undeistanding of the actual processes 
umferlying children*s acquimtion of conununicative oompeteiKre in the first 
language m ^ quite inooni|riete de^te constderafate research during 
recent years. An umterstanding of tl^ process of second langua^ learning 
is even more incxM^duMve, in part, perhaps, because the task confronting 
tte second langu^ researcher is comfriicated by a greater diveraty of 
teamer cbanMrteristics and learning conditions in the case of second 
language teaming. 

At tlM? same time, it must be admitted that considerable progre^ has 
been macte in describing the camUtions suntHmding normal first language 
acquiaticn. In particular, research begun some 10 years ago by Catherine 
Snow (19^) on moth^' talk to children, and subsequently pursued in 
various ways by many others (see Sm>w & Fergi^on, 1977, for a rev^w of 
this work), has advanced knowledge of the language moctels that first 
language learners are exposed to. The nature and significance of second 
language input for the second language learner hm also become a subject 
of recent empirical investigation (Freed, 1^1; Han^yan & Tucker, 1980; 
Krral^, 1%I). AltiKHigh there is much thraretical discussion about the 
precs« functions and oinsequences of ""caretaker language*" on langua^ 
acquisition (Oark & Oark, 1977), this r^arch is insirwtive in describing 
the social and linguistic conditions that accomfmny Arst langua^ acquisi- 
tion. It thus becomes po^ble to use this information to re-create the 
conditkms characteristic of first language ac^juisition in order to promote 
second language teaming. 

Indeed, the results of evaluations of communicatively-oriented 
programs of second langua^ imtruction indicate that they are markedly 
better than grammar-based programs at fostering communicative pro- 
fkiency. Research on the Canadian immersion programs attests to the 
benefits in overall communicative profidemry that can be realized in 
second language programs that are oriented to communication (Genesee, 
1978), Research by Savignon (1972) with American college-age students 
enrolled in an introductory audio-lingual French course demonstrates that 
stuctents can successfully leam specific communicative skills provided their 
syllabus includes at least some training in the use of tiiose skills. In 
ccmtrast, other groups of stuctents enrolled in similar audio-lingual prog- 
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ran» l{u:lung the ccMnmiuiication skills component did not acquire pnv 
&iei»y in thssc skills. 

' How {RiGoes^ programs of communicative competems are judged to 
be may be less a mattn of the stuctents' Ktual communicative proficiency 
as defiiwd in some externally oA>j«:tive way, aiKi more a matter of teachers* 
and evaluators' expectatioi» and tolerance with regard to what constitutes 
aocei^fiA^ le%vls of proficiency. The Canadian. immersi(Hi fnograms are a 
c^ in pcttot. Irameraon students are perceived by nuKt involved to 
successful second language learners despite con»deraMe grammatical 
inaccuracies (Adiv, 1980) and what might be regarded as a lack of 
sod<riinguis<k sofdiisticatkni in the use of their sen>nd language (Connors, 
1980). It is also patently dear from numerous evaluations that immersion 
stuffents acquire the conununicaticm skilb required for schtrfastic perform- 
ance and that they use their acquired competence successfully in school 
learning (Genesee. 1982). Were the immersion teachers less tolerant with 
regard to the students' second language competence, this might be 
expected to have a dampening effect on their use of the second language in 
the jnirsuit of acattemic ^als, thereby jeopardizing their overall academic 
progress. This do€& not happen, in luge fan, it could be argued, because 
of the teadiers' tderarce of the students' communicative competence in' 
the scxxntd language. 

Tliff results from tlK inwiersion programs are also instructive in 
illustrating the levels of communicative competence that can be anained 
withui an educational setting. It is quite possible that immersion students* 
communicative competence is relatively less adequate in non-academic 
settings than in academic settings. aUhough no real examination of this 
p(»sibility has been undertaken. Were this fcnind to be the c^. it should 
not be viewed as a failing of the immersion propam, Init rather as a 
statement on how much communicative competence should reasonably be 
expected to occur within the rather severe social constraints imposc^l by 
schools. The task of acquiring complete communicative competence 
cannot be accomplished within schools alone; extra-school support and 
experiences in the tarpt language are nmissaty. 

Thus, notwitl»tanding the lack of sound tl^retkal bases for exp^- 
ing c(nnmuni<»tion skUb training to work, \n fact ccmununtcation-oriented 
educational programs have been found to relatively successful at least 
within the limits set by school settings. It h^ b^n suggested that such 
programs Khieve Uieir stKcess po^My b^ directing educators' attention 
away from an exclusive com^m for correct grammatical usage and toward 
real communication, without which the business of language acquisition 
caniKrt take plac«. 
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Assm^rtkm 4: C(Hnm§mkMi%^ cempe^nce is related in « signifkani way u> 
aa^emic m:hievemeni 

The empha^s on communicative competence in current thinking 
about tlK education of language muHKity children assume that such 
cmnpetence plays a primary r(4e in acactemtc ^htevement. While it is 
IHol^bly true that son^ minimal competence in the language of instruMion 
b nemsary for teaming to occur, it b unlikely that it is sufficient to insure 
tean^. Leamii^ is an extremely complex process involving sodocultural 
6K:tcm, cognitive factors, the motivatkmal and affective state of the learner 
and tether, as weU as the general phydolc^cal weU*tetng of the learner. 
The language minority child may not respond to efforts to educate him or 
her for motivational, attitudinal or other reasons irrespective of his or her 
actual communicatiw ccmqpetence in the language of instruction. Incteed, 
the very i^ukition of communicative competence itself may depend upon 
ttese factors as ^11. Researdi by Hamayan ami Genesee (Genesee & 
Hamayan, 1^) on individual difference in second language learning 
among young Anglophone children demonstrates how complex the rela- 
tionship between second language learning and selected psychological 
duur^eristics of the leamer can be. Trmke (1978) has outlined and 
underlined some w^U^doctimented ^Kkicultural aspects oi l^^uage pro- 
ficiency. And recent research on the social psychology of language has 
drawn attention tc the important role that language plays as a symbol of 
ethnic identity, especially in otiss-cultural encounters (Giles, Robinson, & 
Smith, 1^). These diverse fines of inquiry suggest potential sources of 
influence that slKmld figure prominently in any program of educational 
intervention for language minority children along with the strktly mm- 
munkative bias that characterizes much of the intervention programs. 
However, before this can be accomplished, systematic investigations into 
the precise role and relationships of these factors need to be undertaken in 
the context of bilingual education. Some prc^ess is being made in this 
direction with the a^tance of grants l^om the National Institute of 
Education to study the char^eristics that distinguish successful bilingual 
programs (Tikunoff ei, aL, 1^). Similar research at the level of the 
learner and teacher needs to be unctertaken to compien^nt the N.l.E. 
fnoject. 

What is at issue here is not whether language competence alone is or is 
not related to academic achievement but rather to what extent and in what 
ways. Greater attention needs to be paid to the potential influence of other 
non- and paralinguisttc factors, alone and in interaction with lenguage 
proficiency; A multinlimensional approach of this sort seems more likely 
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ID cormpofid to the multidimensionai mmpiexity of the problems educa* 
tors are facing, 

Sumnmry 

The notion of communicative competence is a major thenxe of this 
volume, 

A number of assumptions underlying the use of this notion in the 
assessment of minority language children's language proficiency have been 
identified and discussed. 

In particular, it was pointed out that as yet unresolved theoretical and 
psychometric issues pose formidable challenges to the implementation of 
communicative testing in bilingual education. Notwithstanding these 
challenges, it is evitknt that if language assessment techniques are to keep 
stride with evolving persfx^ives in linguistics, siKiolinguistics and 
psychology, they will necessarily have to incorporate aspects of com- 
munication, however ultimately defined. Recent writings by B, J. Caroll 
(1980), Mumby (1978) and Wesche (1981) attest to the progress being 
made in communicative competence test iteveiopment. It should not be 
unexpected that there a}^ar to be intractable problems obstructing rapid 
progress in this field since real communication involves no less than all 
those factors and prcxresses asscKiated with individuals engaged in inter- 
personal eiKtninters situated in diverse social settings. Indeed, the very 
complexity of the problems reviewed here suggests that we arc in *^act 
moving in the right direction. 
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Tlwi ^otnpiexity wnd dlffictrity of ctefining commurticative coir^ietence and 
idi^fyHig valid and ^>propriata approaches for its me«iuranmit among 
Mulcts with limited Enj^h skills h reflected both by the researc^ien and 
educator who contributed to the volume. 

In acklltion to, adding^ hi^iightir^, positing or negating current find- 
ings end perspectim regarding communicative competence^ the perspectives 
represented in the voli^ra, frovide valu^le information about the nature 
of dtiidren's language use, iti assessment and the role of first and second 
iangt»ge in acac^nic achievement. 

The book is divided into two sections which demor>strate the need for 
continued multidmciplinary dialogue amor^ researchers and practitionm* 

Approves to Commtmicative Competence 

This psrt of the book centers on current perspectives and research. 
The individual chapters in tNrir di^rstty, pose a challenge both for those 
attempting to use conomurricative competence to interpret the results of 
curr^tly used lan(^ja^ proficiency mefiwur^ as well as for those attempting 
to (fevelop valid tan^ia^ assessment instruments from a communicative 
competence perspective. 

Appfkatian 

The attempt to better understand communicative conrpetence has 
resulted in a wide ran{^ of ap^ied research within the context of bilingu^ 
«id immersion edwation. The copters, induded here are representative 
of ti^ research undertaken to explore (tactical and valid ways to mess 
language competendes ^d to define their roie in the educational place* 
mem of students with limited En^ish skills. 

This is the third of four volumes composed of selected papers from the 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY ASSESSMENT SYMPOSIUM. The Sympo- 
sium provkled a forum wt^re a broad spectrum of researchers, prsctitioners 
and policymakers met to discuss ihe major ^sues ^d researdi findings 
which affect language proficiency assessment practices. 

The work presented in the four volumes will add nev/ insights into the issij« 
of language profidency amassment, it H believed that the researdi and 
theoretical perspectives offered mpresent a positi^^ step toward attaining 
the overall ob^ctive of developing effective iangua^ proficiency assessment 
procedures and, ultimately* a more equitable education for langua^ minority 
sttKkmts* 

All four volumes have been edited by CHARLENE RIVERA and they will be 
published in the MULTILINGUAL MATTERS series. 
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